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BATES IN CONGRESS. 
ANKS OF MR. COUPER, 

i OF GEORGIA. 
On the resolution of Mr. Wavpy Tuompson fo 

amend the rules relative to the reception and 
-dlasposal of abolition petitions. 

House of Representatives, Jan. 16, 1840. 

Mr. COOPER, of Georgia, rose and said: I 
voted yesterday on this question to supend further 
debate. The House had refused the previous ques- 
tion, and thereby indicated a disposition to hear. 








ME, however, the House is indispesed to hear dis- 


eussion, I am more than content to desist. If this 
be the pleasure of gentlemen, it Is now In their 

It is only necessary 
ation, and I will put the subject in 
such a shape as to accomplish their wishes. {Here 
Mr. C. made a short pause.] Without such a de- 
sire expressed, it will not be considered a trespass 
on the time to proceed with what I have to say on 
asubject of fearful import. 

It would be my purpose, touching this matter, 
to make no move, to call for no action, but to sit, 
with folded arms, resolved to leave it to those who 
bring such firebrands here, to propose such course 
gg, in ther opinion, the House should adopt. It 1s 
to be regretted that my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Thompson) has felt it his duty to present a 
proposition. If I could flatter myself that a re- 
quest of mine could prevail with that gentleman, I 
would ask him to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina, rose and 
said that, rather than have any difficulty with his 
friends, he would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Biddle entreated the gentleman from South 
Carolina not to withdraw his resolution. He ap- 
pealed to his generosity, and implored him to allow 


to give the intim 








dom should control this subject. I desire to do it 
dispassionately and deliberately, that the truths 
which I may utter may not be lost in a tempest, 
being ascribed to rage. I desire to do it without 
the aid of declamation. In its loftiest effort, the 
gravity of those truths would sink them beyond 
our view. 

What I shall say is intended for this House, if 
it please to hear; for those especially who bring 
and advocate here tlrese petitions; for them and 
their constituents, not for mine. When I address 
my constituents, I prefer to be near to them, and 
meet them face to face. 

Before I proceed, sir, it is indispensable that I 
exact of gentlemen a concession of one point, with- 
out which no argument can be maintained, no truth 
tested. What is that? It is this: The Constitu- 
tion, as adopted and written, shall prove the truth 
of our position, and form the sole measure of our 
right and wrong. Without this we are thrown 
back on first principles. Each State stands for it- 
self, and this Government is dissolved. You ad- 
mit, then, the Constitution is the only rule ‘and 
measure of our obligations and powers. ‘That 
every assertion of power, every claim of right, or 
declaration of duty, is tested by its provisions. 
That no higher test can be referred 10, to correct 
or overrule politically a decision made by the ap. 
plication of its principles. 

The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Granger,) 
after expressing his contempt of local opinions and 
sectional interests, has pointed us to the ‘corrected 
opinion of mankind, the enlightened philanthropy 
of the age,” to put us right on questions here in- 
volved. Sir, I have elsewhere heard of ‘‘obliga- 
tions paramount” to the Constitution by which to 
test these political relations. ‘This error is radical, 
strikes at the foundation of our Government, and 
prostrates the whole fabric. ‘The States have cre- 
ated no such obligations, acknowledge none such 
politically, and will have none such forced on 
them. Such opinions are disorganizing and revo- 








Intionary. They give a death blow to all consti- 
tutional freedom, will establish the Church, and 
make the Pope supreme on earth. 

The Constitution, then, is the true rule of our 
political faith, the sole test of rectitude in practice. 
It was made by the States whose people had pre- 
existing political relations. It was made for them, 
according to these established connexions. By 
these, the beings forming the subject of these pe- 
titions had no citizenship, but were as verily pro- 
perty as your lands. Is this denied? If so, the 
argument is exhausted, and the Union dissolved. 

This instrument, rendered practical by agents 
appointed for that purpose, is the Government, and 
is formed for the Siates that made it, and for the 
people of those States, who then possessed a poli- 
tical relation to each other, and for no other; and 





him an opportunity of explaining his views on 
this matter—an opportunity he had been seeking 
for in vain for the last two years. 

© Mr. Black hoped the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina would withdraw his resolution, unless every 
gentleman on the floor who desired to address the 
Wouse on this subject should have the same oppor- 


| tunity of doing so. 


/ Mr. Thompson, of Sout’ Carolina. Then | 


Mr. Cooper resumed. ‘Two days ago, Mr. 
Speaker, when a question of reception was pro- 


pounded on presentation of abolition petitions, a 


well-informed gentleman stated to us that, on a di- 
rect vote, less than one-fourth of the members 
would be found voting to reject them. If ata cri- 
sis like the present such a result could obtain let it 
be made known. Upon this, as upon all questions, 
it is the duty of the United States Congress to act 
with perfect frankness. An open and manly course 
is due to its own character, and that alone is calcu- 
lated to exhibit its true sentiments to the People we 
repzecent. We should march directly up to the 
point, and pronounce unequivocally what we think 
is expedient and right in regard to the reception of 
these petitions. Any other policy on this occasion 
argues either disrepect for the petitioners, or a fear- 
fulness of responsibility unworthy of a member of 


’ Congress. “This plain, direct, and upright course 


ig demanded by the wishes of those who petition, 
as well as by the interests of those who are to be 
aggrieved by the petitions. 

Sir, the welfare of the State of Georgia, requires 
that you should pronounce an opinion rejecting 
these. petitions: or if you would not reject them, 
that you-sbould make it known. She has no party 
interests to serve by this. ‘These are considera- 
tions too light, too trivial, too pitiful, to enter into 
her estimate at this time and on this oceasion. The 
same influences which bring these petitions here, 
and the same arguments which are invoked in be- 
half of the petitioners, have carried and sustained 
an open attack upon her domestic relations, and 

upon the rights of property held by her citizens. 
It is, therefore, she claims of you, by the obliga- 
tions of duty you owe to her, to reject this class of 
petitions, saying to the petitioners you are endan- 
gering the Government, and destroying the pace 
and harmony of the States. If you will not deal 
thus candidly with them, and are of opinion they 
ought to be received, let the South understand you. 
The State of Georgia may then, with prudence, 
safety, wisdom, and efficiency, adopt her own poli- 
ey in respect to matters about which she is deeply 
concernec. 

I desire to disembarrass this subject of the party 
trammels that have been thrown around it. ‘The 
ground on which you fight is sacred—rendered so 
by the Constitution. The People, affected by your 
political bandyism, are, by that instrament, urging 
on you the obligations of duty; are claiming the 
repose of peace and quiet. The football, which 
is the instrument of your sport in this game, 
wounds us at every impulse you give it. It isa 
weapon which, placed in the hands of either, deals 
death blows to all around—death to us and our 
interests, or death to your Government. Sport on, 
therefore, if you must, and strive which shall 
receive most pleasure, or suffer least pain; in 
the wind up, your pleasure will turn to pain, and 
your joy into sorrow. 

‘The subject before us is the reception or rejec- 

tion of abolition. petitions—petitions praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Florida. We complaia of 
thesé petifions as an evil. I propose to examine 
into: 

The nature, source, and extent of this evil; our 
duty in regard to it; and the remedy. 

The proposition of my friend from South Caro- 
lina, now on your table, is not the proper one, 
being at best ambiguous, uncertain, and indirect. 
I desire a rejection of the petitions. 

I proceed, however, to consider the first point— 
thé nature, source, and extent of evil in these pe- 
titions. Here, sir, lam advised by some that the 
argument was exhausted on some former occasions, 
before another Congress. I will, nevertheless, of- 


for them in no other relation. 

The rights and privileges then existing, not 
thereby surrendered or forbidden, with those which 
were by it created, were the objects to be secured 
by those for whom the Government was estab- 
lished. The right of property was one; yes, the 
right of property in slaves. Does any one deny 
isshere? [pause forreply. Not one! (Sir, it has 
been denied elsewhere by high authority.) ~ With- 
out that, this Union would not have been. Is this 
denied? I pause for reply. It is admitted. 

Among those privileges is the quiet and peace- 
ful enjoyment of this right. Another is the free- 
dom of speech, **the freedom of the press, and the 
right peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances.”’ All of 
these, however sacred or inviolate, are in some 
sense more or less restricted, limited. and deniable 
in the exercise—the ‘right of petition” or freedom 
of speech, not less so than the right of property. 
This results from the fact that, as between the sev- 
eral States, or the citizens of each, the one has 
rights and privileges equal with the other; where- 
fore the Government cannot be administered, or 
long exist, unless you decline the exercise of a 
mere privi/ege when it destroys a right of proper- 
ty; the **freedom of speech,”’ for instance, when 
it would rob me of reputation; the ‘freedom of 
the press,”’ when the effect is the same, or to de- 
stroy the peace of a whole community. 

This is right, too, on the plain principles of 
that **natural justice” which is such an idol in your 
worship. ‘To speak, to write, or petition, in a 
manner that does not immediately interest you, 
with which you are not personally connected, and 
lies not at your door, if a privilege at all, is a mere 
naked privilege, the benefits of which result not to 
yourself particularly, but to “*mankind at large.” 
Do you not perceive it? Ts not this going beyond 
the Constitution? And what is this but a secon 
crusade? Sir, it wants but the armor, the military 
parade, and the battle array, to make it literal. 


Let it be remembered that it is the pride and 
glory of these States to have instituted the novel 
experiment of a written Constitution, without 
which, and beyond which, there is no power and 
no government; without that, we have no rule of 
political action, and dare not express a political 
opinion, The ‘universal opinion of mankind” 
is not our rule; half of them have not seen or 
heard of our Constitution. 

Now, sir, suppose the exercise of this mere 
naked privilege, which benefits another, not your- 
self, the loss consequent on which exercise falls 
not on you, but on another, whose rights you have 
not only pledged but sworn to respect and defend, 
shall tend to take from me my property in person 
or thing? Have you aright to such exercise? By 
the Constitution you must say no; by those ‘‘eter- 
nal priteiples of right” which these petitioners 
worship, for which they run rough shod over the 
charter of our liberty, and subvert the Union, you 
will answer no. 

Suppose again, under such circumstances, you 
refuse to receive petitions—is that a denial of the 
“right peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances?”’ If so, 
how do you check debate here? how does one 
man rise and speak whilst all are made to sit? how 
do you chain the slanderer’s tongue, tie the hand 
of the libeller, or hang a man for inditing treason? 

This privilege, or right of petition, in the cases 
before you, is inferior to my right of property, 
and the enjoyment thereof, under the compact. 
The latter is greater, the former less, and must 
yield. Is this not so? Most certainly. If so, 


made the false pretext for exciting the sympathies 
and inflaming the passions of men, women, and 
children, is not only right, but becomes your duty, 
under the most solemn of all obligations. Duty 
to them demands it, that they may turn their 
thoughts on themselves, and perceive their error. 
And if you owe any thing to the opinjons of man- 
kind, to “justice,”’ or religion, duty to all requires 
it, that men may not be ‘inquisitive about other 





fer the reasons which, as I conceive, in your wis- 


men’s matters, not become railers nor disturbers of 


9 


the peace;’’ that you may no injustice, without 
warrant, to let what you call ‘natural justice” 
be done; and that this ‘opinion of mankind”? may 
be corrected, by reference to your tule, of which 
they are ignorant. 

Under our Government, there are not only mu- 
tual rights, but reciprocal duties. Your Govern- 
ment is under the same obligations, if not greater, 
to respect and maintain the rights of Georgia, than 
she is to obey your lawful enactments. So of these 








then the refusal to receive these petitions, which is’ 


petitioners, and the people of Georgia.” Having 
admitted our right of property, itis your duty not 
to move by petition or otherwise. ‘This is true, 
whether the effect of your petitions be to destroy 
my property contrary to my will, or to lessen its 
value by indirect means beyond my control. If 
this be not so, what right have you to complain of 
your neighbor, who puts a torch to his own dwell- 
ing, which, by possibility, may communicate to 
yours? 

There is one other political and historical truth 
I wish observed; for, in tracing the evils that sur- 
round ts to their source, we shall illustrate that a 
failure to notice this has led most of the abolition- 
ists into dangerous errors. It is this: your Gov. 
ernment was not made for negroes or slaves. If, 
in framing it, you had attempted that, it would have 
failed. Those who come here with petitions, 
claiming justice, need not startle at this; and if, in 
your excursions through Europe, you blnsh to be 
told of it, hide your blushes, come home, upset 
Government, and form a new one. Do not hold 
us tu the old one, and set up the “opinion of man- 
kind”? gathered in Europe, as the rule of our poli- 
tical action. Our people are about as ignorant of 
that rule as you and half of Lurope are of the 
Constitution. We seldom go to Europe, because 
we pay you to go for us; hence, we do not suffer 
the infliction of that ‘opinion’? as you do; but if 
that is your ‘‘grievance,”’ you may stay at home, 
and let us go. 

This Union was formed for the States—the Peo- 
ple who then had their-respective Constitutions 
and laws establishing their political, civil, and do- 
mestic relations. Negroes had no hand in it, here 
or at home, and were not referred to when you 
proposed ‘to establish justice,” and ‘secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselvss and our poster- 
ity.” Do you think so? If so, speak out. 

Now, sir, having presented these undeniable 
truths, with a view to trace existing evils to their 
source, I proceed to inquire who are they that pe- 
titionus? Are they the owners of the property in 
slaves? Notso. Are they citizens of slave-hold- 
ing communities? No; they are citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts. Very well. Asa general rule, we ad- 
mit the right of Massachusetts citizens to petition. 

To whom do they petition? ‘To Congress; com- 
posed of members from slaveholding as well as 
non-slaveholding States. By the same general 
rule, it is granted to be the duty of Congress to 
receive petitions. 

When are these petitions offered? ‘True, it is at 
the callof Massachusetts, but happens to be very 
prejudicial to very important money claims of my 
constituents, as well as those of other gentlemen, 
and possibly to the prejudice of stilarger inter- 
ests; and, therefore, it would have been, better to 
have kept them back for a few weeks. Still it 
was their day, and no objection can rightfully be 
urged on that ground. 

For whom do they petition? For themselves? 
No. For Europe, or Asia, or Africa, or the citi- 
zens of either? [tis notso represented; and, if it 
were, it must be adinitted that they, as individuals, 
could not petition you. For whom then? It need 
not be disguised; these petitions are for and on be- 
halfof the negroes or slaves of this District and the 
several States. Yes, these petitioners have placed 
themselves by the side of the slaves of the South, 
ineiting them to rebellion; aiding them to wage 
war with their masters; presenting petitions for 
those who have no right to ask any thing of you; 
joining an issue with their masters, which, to make 
or join at home, and under the laws governing 
masier and slave, is death; doing and saying that 
which, being done and said within the jurisdiction 
of a State here represented, is incendiary, insur- 
rectionary, and felonious. All this is done and 
said here to those who are deputed specially to re- 
present the great interests of the South. And we, 
it is eontended, are bound to receive all this, to 
bear it, and submit, If this be true, then do your 
worst; and you can only take one step further un- 
der the banner of a “sacred right of petition;” that 
vill be, to look a little closer into our domestie 
cirele, and petition that our children quit their par- 
ents, and our wives have permission to leave theit 
husbands. Where is the Philanthropist who can 
insist on the reception of such papers; or where 
the Christian, with all the light before him, who 
can pray for such results? What true republican 
can support such startling doetrines? 

But for what do they pray? ‘For the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in this District and 
the Territories.” ‘This we have no power by the 
Constitution or laws to do. Why? The reasons 
are at hand. 

Grant, for argument sake, that your Government 
has all the power in this District and the ‘Territe- 
ries which the States have in their limits; you still 
have no power to do it, since it would deprive in- 
dividuals of their property without their consent. 

(covernment is made to protect and defend the 
rights of property, not to subvert them. ‘There 
would be wanting even the pretext that the property 
was for public use. By numbers and the aid of 
the sword, you might effect your object; but the 
history of the last twenty years has proved that 
freemen will fight for much less cause. 


It is pretended that this Government has a *‘pub- 
lic use’ for this property? Quite the reverse. 
What, then, do you do with that clause of your 
Constitution which says: ‘Nor shall private pro- 
perty be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation?” And let it be remembered, this taking 
‘for public use”’ is an exception to the broad pro- 
vision that it shall not be taken at all. And what 
shall we do with our oaths to support such items? 

But it is denied that Congress has the same 
powers here and in the Territories which the States 
have in their respective limits. Why? Because 
its powers are defined and limited, both as to the 
objects and purposes for which and on which it 
may act, ‘The “exclusive power to legislate in all 
cases whatsoever” in this District is subject to 
corresponding limitations and restrictions laid on 
its powers in other respects, and must be conso- 
nant thereto, otherwise this grant of “exclusive 
power,” would operate to subvert every right of 
the citizen here. Notonly so, Congress is under 
obligations to Virginia and Maryland, as well as to 
all the slavehoiding States, not to abolish slavery 
here in the ‘Territories. ‘The existence of such 
obligation is neither more nor less than, in other 
words, to assert a gant of power to do what it is 





Consider these petitions in reference to their 
practical effect, and what is it but to ask you to rob 
us by form of law, to subvert our institutions, 
burn our dwellings, stir up civil war, and commit 
murder and rapine? Sir, we ask not your protec- 
tion at home, we do not need it., If we need it, 
itis against your, ignorance of ovr rights, or your 
wilful disregard to them, and to your solemn obli- 
gations of duty. 

It follows, then, that there iso power to grant 
such petitions; that, if there was, it would be man- 
ifestly unjust, as much so as, to receive a petition 
from me to burn the dwelling of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Granger.) Wherefore, 
then, the obligation to receive?’ Tn truth, is there 
nota positive duty to reject them? 

The abolitionists are not that worthless, disre- 
putable, and unimportant class of peopl® they are 
sometimes represented tobe. And here I beg to 
correct the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Thompson.) In the large conimercial 
cities, compaéaively few regpectable and intelli- 
genta” ‘ 4 ee = <hege  O* ao a, re eed! 
is an ierest teins, communities 
which bears down. t naticism. But 
go into the country, t lages and towns; 
there you will find the sou spirit of that body 
called abolitionists; and they are far from being 
low, mean, or contemptible; they are sober, in- 
dustrious, religious, and intelligent, on all matters 
pertaining to their own interest—most ignorant of 
our Constitution and laws, and our rights under 
them. Unfortunately, by education and habit, 
they are confiding, and readily yield to the leadyof 
those whose interest it is to have them follow. 
They have a fanatical zeal for this abolitionism, 
and nothing causes them to pause but a conviction 
that the Government will be dissolved if they per- 
severe. Knowing this, their leaders persuade 
them there is no danger. You have only to satis- 
fy them that disunion results from abolition, and 
they give itup. Am [ right, oram I wrong?) Two 
summers, spent north of this, have taught me that. 
T have it not trom politicians, but from the unso- 
phistieated farmer, having conversed with him in 





his fields. You, therefore, who represent this 
body of men, will allow us, through yon, to ad- 
dress a word to your constituents. Do now what 
you have failed to do heretofore. Examine sfriciti 
your rule of political trath. Read our Constitu- 
tion and the history of its formation. Call on 
your editors, lecturers, ond agents, to disseminate, 
utter, and publish tracts on those subjects without 
comment; ponder well your duties and obligations 
under them—the respect you owe to our rights; 
compagé the force of these with your sense of duty, 
merely to petition for abolition. 

Have you made no pledges to us in that instru- 
ment by which we united as States? As Chris- 
tians, can you be insensible to the obligations of 
your promises?’ After you shall have answered 
these questions, and made the examinations de- 
manded of you, then remember that among other 
grievances enumerated by the colonies during the 
Revolution, and published in your Declaration of 
Independeuce, inciling your slaves to insurrec- 
lionwas one. _How.can you expect us to cease to 
-burn with indignation, whilst you, under the pre- 


us the very grievance your fathers fought to re- 
venge? You are inveigling and enticing our slaves, 
seducing them from the path of obedience, and in- 
citing them to insurrection, 

Sir, I callon the gentlemen from New York, 
from Maine, and from Massachusetts, when they 
go home, to give their constituents light on these 
points. Ask the Governor of New York what 
are his opinions. Are you prepared with him, to 
deny this right of property? If-so, let us all know 
it. Will you join igsne with him—then publish 
his error to the four Winds. Is not all personal 
property a subject ff theft and larceny? But I 
forbear. One item af recent history «strikes me 
here; itis this: “Lateeny of a slave is no crime 
inthe Empire State’’-+the obligations of your Con- 
stitution notwithstanding—sinee ‘the Governor of 
that State— of? Se 

(The Spraxew here interrupted Mry ©. and in- 
formed him that ft wast ngpiiworder to allude to 
the Governors of the Statesmen 

Mr. Barnarp, begged that the gentleman might 
proceed. | : 

Mr. Cooper continued. Mr, Speaker, it ap- 
pears to me thata very large and respectable por- 
tion of this Union overlook, disregard, and habitu- 
ally disparage the rights and interests of another 
portion. Lrefer to the North and South. So ha- 
bitual is the disregard of the former for the latter, 
that they induce us to believe they consider this 
Government as existing almost exclusively for 
themselves. One would suppose that, to be tribu- 
tary to their railroads, canals, and turnpikes, their 
fortifications and light-houses, their foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, their manufactories and banks, 
and, thereby, to their ‘splendid cities, their farms 
and country seats, would suffice, and we might be 
permitted peacefully to use and enjoy a portion of 
the means that enable us to make contribution.— 
But notso. So they petition, loud, numerous, and 
strong, that we be compelled to give up that also; 
and if we deny their right so to petition, this denial 
of an undue exercise of a right of petition is the 
foundation of clamo ppeals to the ‘law of na- 
ture,”’ ‘eternal jus and the “opinion of man- 
kind,’ which are clatm@ed to be of higher obliga- 
tions than the Constitution itself. 

Idleness and a fanatical zeal for natural liberty, 
regardless of law, form the source of all the mis- 
chief those people are working through the country. 
Your aboiitionists have a ‘zeal without knowl- 
edge,”’ which, being wrought upon by editors, hi- 
red lecturers and agents, ends in wickedness. — 
These, being, otherwise out of employment, fan 
the flame whereby numbers are added and contribu- 
tions increased. Abolition excitement, therefore, 
is made the nucleus of a party that gives employ- 
ment to the otherwise unemployed, clothes the na- 
ked, and feeds the hungry. Politicians watch the 
movement, and, by leaning to them, or openly ad- 
vocating them, ride into power. A few men of 
wealth, influence, talents, and education filled with 
the vanity of future fame, have thrown themselves 
in the attitude of leaders. So controlling have 
they already become in. New York and Maine, that 
ithas hecome a matterof ititexest and riv alship with 
the local parties to address themselves more and 

their views. Tt is hot to be disguised 

it House consider 

party effect than 

ition. One party, 
‘practice somewhat 
on this question, than 

m their respective po- 
itherto to have fixed lim- 

s and the Constitution 


6 h pr 
more friendiy to our inte 
the other, resulting jm 
sitions; but either see 
its shortof what our 





obliged not to do, 


authorize them to go. 


tence of “a sacred Pil of petition,” pray upon. 


How, then, are we to stay an evil that is sweep- 
ing the North, springing from the wants and ne- 
cessities of men, being identified with the labor of 
the country, and fed by religious fanaticism; which 
is the theme of poetry and romance; the subject of 
lectures, sermons, and prayer meetings; which is 
cradled with infaney; instilled by edueation; eari- 
eatured in print shops; directed and lauded by an 
unrestrained press; which is addressed to and_re- 
ceived by the beggar and the lordling; the male and 
the female, in city, town, and country; which is 
advocated by lawyers, and doctors, jadges and ju- 
rors, priests and laymen; is admitted to control pol- 
iticians, Governors, and State Legislatures; affects 
the Presidential controversy; influences this House; 
divides North and South; unites with Church and 
State; and now shakes the Union? How shall we 
arrest it? Ours is an awful responsibility. But 
the country requires us to take it; posterity will 
hold us accountable. 

You have the remedy in your own hands, if you 
choose to apply it. ‘lel these petitioners this is 
asubject they ought.not,cannot petition for. And 
when von retutn, meet.them at their firesides, and 
instheir fields; plant yourselves on the charter of 
our freedom; sununon fact and reason; fail not to 
tell them they are injuring their neighbors, and 
dissolving the Government. 

Failing to apply this remedy here, sir, the South 
must take the alternative; yield her rights, permit- 
ting you to use the Government for your own hen- 
efit, and. abuse it for our injury—or dissolve.— 
Failing to do your duty here, Georgia, one of 
your confederates, willing to hear advice, but en- 
titled to act for himself, must do what her interest 
and happiness require. In her controversies con- 
nected with the subject, she cannot admit your 
power to decide for her—she cannot ask it—Maine 
could not submit to it—if she does 

[The Speaker here interrupted Mr. C.] 

Mr. Cooper continued. [ was going to say 
that, if the power was claimed here and asserted, 
and your judges, marshals, posse, or army were 
ordered out to force Maine 

{The Speaker again interrupted. 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Samira, of Maine, hoped the 
gentleman would be permitted to go on.] 

Mr. Cooper said it was not his intention, then 
Fever, to violate order: ked the Sneaker 
for his kindness in enforcing order, and the House 
for its courtesy in wishing him to goon. ‘The ref- 
erence to Maine and to New York was made with 
the sole view of illustrating the propriety of ap- 
plying a rule here, calling fora non-reception of 
these petitions, which might avert a more disa- 
greeable alternative, ; 

Gentleman have said this is the way to multi- 
ply abolitionists, and the gentleman from ‘Tennes- 
see (Mr. Genrry) says receive, refer, and report 
on them, and the abolitionists. will be satisfied. 

Sir, this subject was urged by petitions as early 
as 1790, by a most worthy and intelligent eom- 
munity of people, the Quakers. Georgia had her 
Baldwin and Jackson then to oppose them: a ref- 
erence and report were made. Such, with little 
variance, continued to be the course, till the ob- 
ject of the abolitionists changed, and the honora- 
hle gentleman from New York (Mr. Grancer) 
will permit me to correct him. In 1834, °35, and 
1836, the excitement began to run high. Res- 
pectful treatment, reception, and reports, only 
strengthened them, until, on this floor, honorable 
gentlemen asserted a power in Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in the States, and declared that slaves 
had a right to memorialize this body. Have gen- 
tlemen forgotten the courseof Mr. Pinckney, the 
same now urged by the gentleman from ‘Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Gentry?) He hada reference and a 
report. Did that satisfy or check abolitionism ? 
No, the causes have continued to operate, and the 
effects to increase. Wherefore, then, do South- 
ern men wish a reference again ? 

[have trespassed on vonr patience longer than 
I intended. ‘The importance of the subject and 
the interest of my constituents is the apology.— 
Sir, [ leave this unpleasant subject with you; un- 
pleasant itis, in the extreme. Here, at home, 
throughout this Union, look at it in all its aspects; 
it is fearful to the North and the South. ‘The is- 
sue is at hand, and you are bound to speak the lan- 
guage of truth and sincerity to the North and the 
South, to cease on this question your party move- 
ments, and tellus what you think. Reject these 
petitions, throngh regard to the constitutional 
rights of the States. Quiet the South, and let the 
North understand that the Government is tottering. 
Do this, and you effect much to avert the storm 
and silence the commotion of the elements. But 
let the influences that drive these documents here 
move on, yield yourself to them, and, we say, talk 
not to Georgia of her obligations toa Constitution 
trampled by others under foot. She is an humble, 
submissive instrumentat the foot-stool of power, 
or she will rise and defy those who would ‘incite 
her slaves to insurrection. 


REMARKS OF MR. BIDDLE, 
OF PENNSVLVANIA, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


_Hovuse on REFRESENTATIVES, JAN. 16, 1840. 

Mr. BIDDLE said that the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Cooper,) who had just taken his 
seat, professed to address himself not so much to 
his own constituents as tothe North, Mr. B. had 
no such ambitious purpose; he did not hope for 
diffusive usefulness, but desired to avoid the mis- 
conception to which a naked vote on this question 
had heretofore subjected him. He believed him- 
self to speak with simplicity of purpose. His 
brief career here (never sought by him) had prov- 
ed an innovation inexpressibly irksome, he would 
not say humiliating, upon all his past tastes, hab- 
its, and pursuits; and he had no dearer prospect 
than that of escaping from it to the pure and tran- 
quil engagements of private life. He had peremp- 
torily declined to be again a candidate; and his 
only anxiety was to carry into retirement nothing 
for self reproach. 

- He was rejoiced that the House had afforded an 
opportunity for explanation. It was better for the 
country, better for ourselves. ‘There was a daily 
heart-burn in association with those whowere sys- 
pected of a deliberate purpose to force and detain 
you, for sinister purposes, in a deceptive position, 
The change was the more grateful to him, as he 
could approach the subject with perfect freedom. 

Sir, said Mr, B., during the late canvass | took 
distinctly the ground that legislation on this sub- 
ject was “inexpedient and unwarrantable,’’ and 
that I ‘deprecated the agitation of the subject on 
the floor of Congress.”’ Such have always been 
my convictions. IT would no more abolish slavery 
here, at the instance of the North, than 1 would 
have voted to reinstate it, at the instance of the 





South, had Congress continned -to mect at Phila- 
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delphia. It was not a question of power. Adinit 
that Congress, if the cession of the ‘en Miles 
Square had embraced Philadelphia, might have re- 
established slavery, however revolting to her citi- 
zens and to the surrounding country. Congress 
might have done much more. We might have 
passed laws on the subject of bearing arms so op- 
pressive as to banish every Quaker from the city of 
William Penn. We might declare the law to be 
as it was in England up to 1829, by which a Qua- 
ker could not be a juryman on any trial, or give 
testimony in a criminal ease. And all this might 
be done on the pretext of aiming to secure a popu- 
lation ready to defend the Capital and the vast pub- 
lic interests at stake, froin invasion by the public 
encmy. But could any one doubt that such legis. 
lation would be in utter perfidy to the object of the 
cession, which was simply, as [ take it, to supply 
a fixed, permancnt axis for the machinery of the 
General Government. If petitions to ‘Congress, 
in the case supposed, disparaging Quakers and tr- 
ging Congress to put them out of the way, as en- 
feebling the defence of the District, had poured in, 
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that the patience even of Friends might be severe- 
ly tasked; and there might be a yet severer trial 
if one-half of the House chaneed to be of the 
same denomination, and felt that the sareasms lev- 
elled at those in the Distriet were equally applica- 
ble to themselves. 

On the occasion alluded to, my Van Buren oppo- 
nent preserved a stubborn silence; he refused to 
answer the most importunate inquires; and confi- 
dent hopes of suecess were drawn from the supe- 
rior discretion on hts part. ‘The result gave him 
(Mr. B.) new cause of gratitude to a noble consti- 
tuency, and assured him that, at least, they were 
not disposed to quarrel with sincerity and plain- 
dealing. Yet, sir, such are the trickery and fraud 
prevalent on this subject, that I have no doubt my 
competitor, if elected, would have been passed off 
here as a.staunch friend to the South. The same 
ealeulating spirit which, at home, was willing to 
take a sly advantage of each vegrant imnytse, 
would have led him dere to fall taro the course 
which might be recommended as urgently necessa- 
ry to sustain party interests at the South. Andhe 
(Mr. B.) had sctn himself paraded, again and a- 
ee it iying newspapers, and would, no doubt, 
continue to be so paraded, as a fanatical plotter a- 
gainst her domestic institutions! 

You will readily believe, then, that I eame here 
with arepugnance to these petitions. But I con- 
fess that the scenes which oceur on this floor often 
tempt me to wish that my sentiments were differ- 
ent. Lcould almost wish myself an abolitionist, 
that I might meet these demonstrations with defi- 
ance, 

How stands the question—so far as the South is 
concerned—with regard to the right of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District? Does not every 
one remember that Mr. Van Buren placed himself 
distinetly before the country affirming the existence 
of theright? In February, 1826, certain citizens 
of North Carolina, in reference to his position as 
a candidate for the Presidency, addressed to him 
this brief and simple question: [ Mr. B. here read 
from Niles’s Register. } 

“Do you or do you not believe that Congress 
has the constitutional power to ifterfere with, er 
abolish, slavery in the District of Coidmont*-——— 

The reply of Mr. Van Buren gecupies more than 
three columns of the closest print; but amidst this 
huge mass of words, the following passage embo.~ 
dies his answer to the interrogatory: 

“T-have not been able to satisfy myself that the 
grant to Congress, in the Constitution, of the pow- 
er of ‘exclusive legislation in all eases whatsverer’ 
ever the Federal District, does not confer on that 
body the same authority over the subject that would 
otherwise have been possessed by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia; or that Congress: might 
not, in virtue thereof, take such steps upon the sub- 
ject in this District, as those States might then- 
selves take within their own limits, and consist- 
ently with their rights of sovereignty. Thus view- 
ing the matter, I would nov, from the lights now 
hefore me, feel myself safe in pronouncing that 
Congress does not possess the power of inierfer- 
ing withor abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia.” ‘ , 

Sueh was the theory of Mr. Van Buren. He 
was elected by the South. Apply, then, a rnle 
which gentlemen from that quarter were so fond of 
urging—that the election of General Jackson, in 
1832, in the face of his declared opinion abont a 
National Bank, was a fall adoption and ratification 
of that opinion by the People. How can the South 
resist a corresponding inferenee from the sue- 
cess of Mr. Van Buren? ‘The subject was infinite- 
ly more important, the opinion far more explicitly 
announced, 

[Mr. Vanpirpost, of New York, here inter- 
rupted Mr. Bippue, to know from him whether the 
same did not express Mr. Van Buren’s opposition 
to interference, and his ‘determination to vefo any 
hill having that objeet. Cries of ‘“order!’? arose 
from several persons. | 

Mr. Bippxr said he took the enquiry in good 
part, however irregular. He had read every syl- 
lable that was responsive to the question addressed 
to Mr. Van Buren from North Carolina; and he 
was about to advert, when interrupted, to the sub- 
stance of the three columns in which the real 
point, like a Seminole in the hammoek, sought 
concealment. Doubtless Mr. Van Buren had made 
the declarations referred to. Te had done all that 
a man could reasonably be expected to do in apol- 
ogizing for the want of a suitable principle. — His 
anxiety to gratify the South was undeniable; but 
then he would not go so far as to offend his sup- 
portersin the North. ‘That was asking too much. 
And what did we request but the same opportunity 
thus to record our opinions; .thus to resist legisla- 
tion in our appropriate spheres; and thus to pre- 
venthis upprincipled advocates in the South from 
basely misrepresenting sentiments identical wit! 
his own? 

The South had asked anxiously for a princip!r, 
and had been answered. We must presume i: 
was satisfactory. They did not ask what woul:! 
be the practice of any individual . under it. Was 
any one stupid or perverse enough not to see that, 
if the power to legislate existed, the expediency 
of exercising it was a question not. to be settled by 
this er that individual? Can any one pretend to 
deny that, under the doctrine announced by Mr. 
Van Buren, and ratified by the South, this subject 
isat the mercy of Congress, and, of course, at the 
merey of public opinion all over the Union?’ The 
notion seemed to be entertained by some that the 
People were the only persons, under our form of 
Government, who were not entitled to define their 
position. Once concedethat this is a subject with- 
in the scope of legislative action, and why should 
the People be debarred from a fair hearing when 
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upon it—then you will understand what is our fee- 
ling on that subject, and what is the feeling of our 
constituents. As matters now stand, we ofien hear 
one of the gentlemen of the South speak our own 
opinions more nearly than any one from the North. 
I believe that this is trae in mosteases. Butwhat 
I now say is, that you cannot suppress a diseus- 
sion on slavery by suppressing petitions for its ab- 
olition in this District; and whatT say of one class 
of petitions I say of them all. 
drawer not less than a hundred and fifty of them, 
waiting till we shall be allowed an opportunity to 
present them to the House, and I will here say 
that I think these petitioners have ground to in- 
guire of this House how it happened that, while 
the reception of petitions is pre-eminently and 
most emphatically the business of this House, we 
hive been fifty days in session, and yet the Rep- 
resentatives from only two Siates have been per- 
mitted to present the petitions of their constitu- 
mts. I have petitions of great importance on 
other subjects, entirely distinct from abolition, 
which Lam waiting to prescut here, but 1 cannot, 
because this question is now brought up, and the 
House is openly called upon to suppress the right 
of petition; and we are here debating, from day to 
day, about excluding one petty class of petitions 
relating to an object for which none would vote if 
they were received. I hope to be discharged 
from the responsibility of consuming the time of 
the Louse on euch a matter as this. I have been 
charged with it. ‘The House has been heretofore 
debating for weeks, and T have been most unjustly 


charged with itall, but L cannot be charged with it} 


now. [say to this House, and to this nation, that 
Thave no part of the blame. Who is the respon- 
sible person upon a debate which has occupied 
eight or tendays?) On the 39th ef December, al- 
most immediately afier the Tlouse was organized, 
(or rather, let me say, organized in part, for we 
are not more. than half erganized to this hour,) a 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wasik.) whom I 
am sorry notto sve in his plieey und for the cause 
fy whose absence I am still more sorry, presented a 
resolution which 1 believe ts identically the same 
with thatnow before the Touse. Ue presented 
it out of order—contrary to rules-~so that he was 
obliged to move that the rules be suspended for its 


There was the first step in this matter. At that) 
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seem to cover Mr. C. Tt was, that all had beef « P,, this 
debate which could be said in defence of s{%¥er * MP 
disavowed having entered upon the general questidihr ¢ ; 
very at all: he had only endeavored to defen laghose & 
held property in slaves under the Constitution. rey 
Mr, AvaMs resumed. I did not understandaiye fdlh ora 
ble gentleman otherwise. I did not mean to say more thar 
that he defined the Constitution as making property of hu- 
man beings. That is what I call slavery. But the question 
is now on the rules; and the immediate question before the 
House ison the resolution moved by the gentleman from 
| South Carolina, in these words: 
“Resolved, ‘That, upon the presentation of any memorial 
or petition praying for the abolition of slavery or the slave- 
trade in any District, Territory, or State of the Union, and 
upon the presentation of any tesolation or other paper touch- 
ing that subject, the reception of such memorial, petition, 
resolution, or paper shall be considered as objected to, and 
| the question of its reception shall be laid on the table, with- 
out debate or further action thereon.” 
This is identically the same resolution which was offered 
by the first gentle:nan, from Virginia, (Mr. Wisk,) and 
which seems intended to get rid of the question of reception 
by suspending it between the two parts of the universe I re- 
ferred to, leaving it atterly uncertain whether these petitions 
are reevived by the House or not, ‘That of itself is objec- 
tion enough to me; and [ will say, for a high-minded cheva- 
lier which I consider the gentleman from Svuth Carolina 
(Mr. Tuomesos) to be, as brave and gallant as Bayard, 
without fear and without reproach, it seems to me a very 
| small way of getting rid of the question, to hang it up be- 

tween those two places. He will not say, reject it; no. He 
will not say receive it; no. He will not reject it or receive 
it, bat lay the question of reception on the table—so. that 
neither this House, nor the Cle:k, nor the world, shall know 
whether it is received or not. It seems to me it would be 
more bold, open, and candid, and better becoming the gen- 
tleman to say one thing or the other: yet I will say the same 
thing in regard to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr, 
| Wise,) which I have said of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, (Mr, Tuomrsoy.) [ highly respect him. I believe 
him to be an honest, fair, open-hearted, open-mouthed man, 
(laughter;}] and T respect and honor him for it. Sir, [ama 
Yankee, and Yankees are said to be famous for their tricke- 
ry in public dealing: how that may be I do not kuow; but to 
me it seems that this resolution as well deserves the charac: 
| ter of a “wooden nutmeg” as if it had come from the accu- 
| test of Yankee pedlars, [Loud Jaughter.] I know that nei- 
| ther of these gentlemen would ever have proposed to dis- 
pose of the qnestion in this way if they had not found, from 
experience, that they could not get rid of these abolition me- 
‘ morials in a manner more agreeable to them. ‘I'he gentle- 
‘man from Virginia (Mr. Wiz) is for rejecting them at once 
; —tor refusing to receive them, and for openly saying so to 

the wold. Where the expedient of hanging up the ques- 








| tion of reception came fiom, Ido not know; [ hope it did 
;not come from Yankee land. 


[A voice, Yes it did. Tt 
Well, wherever it came 
from, T wash my hands of it, ‘That is the praposition, how- 
ever, on which the House will be called to vote by yeas and 
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here whether the pe- 
tit j ajority or of the minority, 
hat will be the next step; and when that step is-taken 
what will have become of the right of petition? 
One objection T have to the resolation of the gentleman 
from South Cavolina is, that it is a novelty, and that in two 
respects, Heretofore, to my extreme grief, sorrow, and I 
would add, indignation, if that were of any avail, this House 
during the four cr five sessions last passed, has sanctioned 
the reception of abolition memorials, and has then ordered 
them to lie on the table without being read, printed, or acted 
on inany way. hat measure I consider as another wood- 
en nutmeg; it is at expedient to get rid of the considera- 
tion of these memorials, and yet to escape the odium of re- 
fusing to receive then. That is a distinction of great pow- 
er with some Northen gentlemen, If you only receive the 
memorial, they are satisfied; no matter whether you ever 
read it or look at it again. But they will never ‘refuse to 
receive a petition! Oh, no, sir! But they will not hear 
itread. That isthe argument of one ¢lass of reasoners. 
Still this was something. And, since the question has been 
up, we have had the precise question of reception put to the 
House, and the yeas and nays called uponit. In examining 
those yeas and nays, I find that the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, over the way, (Mr. VANDERPOEL,) 
who is ready thus sternly to suspend the question, did vote 
for reception. Well, sir, every man his his own system: of 
logic, For my own part, I thank no gentleman, either in 
the name of these petitionersorin my awn name, for re- 
ceiving their petit? “*-and then laying them on ithe table 
without be&” ia | Pee t whe- 
ther they are reaca, ave considered, It is 
the right of the petitiginer,.ao@the duty of this House, that, 
when a petition is ied to\it, the House should inform 
itself what that petition ¢ontainj—should then consider, and 
then answerit. As the practice of the British House of 
Yommons has been visited on usin debate, and is likely to 
be again, I will read from Hatsell: 
“We learn from an examination of all these instances that 
this practice has been confined, as it ought to be most strict- 
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And what does the Governor of New York 
Say in reply? [did aot ask you to discuss it; I did not put 
it inissue, So we say now. Gentlemen of the South, we 
do not interfere with yon and your institutions, Keep your 
tastitutions! Cherish them! Hold them for nuxssixes! We 
shall not disturb either your creed or your ‘practice; but on 
aubjectsin which we are as much interested as you, and 
when the matter has come to a question of peace or war, 
freemen ean stand upon.their rights as well as the holders of 
slaves, When Jove appeals to his thunder, the fable tells us 
that Jove is-wrong. Why will you not discuss this ques- 
tion? Do you fear the argument! If not, why do you re- 
fuse to enter into it! If you are so firm, so confident, so 
immovably resolute, why will you not speak? I call upon 
you to speak; explain this subject to us who do not under- 
stand it. Show us the “blessings” of this institution. Let 
us look at them. I believe some of you think that slavery 
isa blessing which we ought to take to ourselves, If so, 
give us your reasons; show us how it will be for our inter- 
est, and how itcan be made to conform to our sense of duty. 
Perhaps we shall come round; who knows but you may 

convert us? [A laugh.] I do not resist;-I am open to con- 
viction, Suppose you try it. 

The Governor of Virginia, when he puts on his armor, 
and clothes himself in complete steel, cries, “I am ready to 

fight on the qiestion,” and so says the gentleman from South 

Carolina,and the gentleman from Virginia; but I beg leave 

to say to flrem that the tone of defiance is not the tone to 

make peace. No; defend your own institations as you think 

proper; if they are assailed by violence, defend them by vio- 

lence; but if not, [ say to those gentlemen, come and let us 

reason together; let us have a cool, dispassionate compari- 

son of opinion, That is my wish; that, I think, is the true 

course, » 

But the proposition of the gentleman from South Caroli- 

na goes in two particulars, further than ever this House has 

gone before. Heretofore, the House, by special resotution, 

has declared that memorials shall be received and laid on the 

table wi.hout reading, but the effect of the resolution has 

always been contined to that particular session in which it 

has passed; but now here is a step forward in the process of 
rejecting petitions; the petitions are not received, but the 

question of their reception is suspended. That is one step. 

Then the resolution, instead of applying to this session only, 

is proposed as a standing rule of the House. Of course, 

it will extend through two sessions at least. and, by the or- 

dinary practice which has hitherto prevailed of adopting the 

rules of order of a previous session, the rule will, in fact, 


become, in some respects, a permanent law of the House, 


On both these grounds I object to it; and I call the attention 
of the House to an observation of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, (Mr: Tittivenast,) which struck me when 
it was made with peculiar force. These petitions are ad- 
dressed to the Senate and House of Representatives—to 
the whole Congress, The petitioners have as much right to 
go before the Senate as before the House of Representatives. 
If you interrupt the progress of their petition by refusing to 
receive it, or still more by suspending the question of its re- 
ception, you deprive them of their privilege of going before 
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were married at the house of J; White, another 
colored man, who has long lived oa my farm, 
Johnson having forbid their staying any longer with 
him. On my return home, I found there was quite 
an excitement in the neighborhood on the subject, 
especially among the guardians of the public mor- 
als. I, toallay this, and for his own good urged 
Sharp to leave this part of the country immediate- 
ly, and they did so. I cannot learn that ‘either of 
the parties ever lived or was known in this town- 
ship prior to this transaction. Mr. Buchanan 
therefore very unjustly charges the Abolitionists of 
this county with having instilled into these people 
their amalgamation partialities. [am informed,how- 
ever, that they had been living together in Cincin- 
nati for several months in an illicit connection, thus 
making apparent the character of the “lady,” as 
Mr. Buchanan is pleased to style her. ‘These are 
the simple facts of this wonderful tale of Mr. B.’s, 
but differing widely from his. He informs the 
Legislature that this occurrence took place before 
he left home, and that these people now resided 
(that is at the time he was making his speech on 
the 16th of January) on the farm of the notorious 
Donnelson. It is extraordinary that a grave legis- 
lator should assert in the House that certain per- 
sons ‘now resided,” in a place where they never 
resided at all; for surely a tarry of afew days can- 
not with any regard to truth be termed a residence; 

and that is the utmost extent of the time that the 

woman was in the township. But Mr. B. wished 
it to appear that they were permanently lucated on 

my place, and therefore he said they were. 

Before closing these remarks, and for the pur- 

pose of further illustrating the suspicion with which 

Mr. Buchanan’s assertions ought to be received, I 

will advert to what he is pleased to state respect- 

ing myself. He says: They now resided on a 

farm of the notorious Donnelson, one of those 

foreigners who are the pensioners and hired me- 

nials of the British Government.’ Now observe 

Mr. Editor, here are two plain statements, boldly as- 

sérted without scruple or qualification, viz. the resi- 

dence of these people on my farm, and my condi-. 
tion as a pensioner and hired menial. The first 

I have shown to bea mere groundless fabrication; 

uttered for the malicious purpose of derogating 

from the character of a private citizen—the second 

is still more utterly groundless and more basely 

malicious. I never received a pension, nor a sin- 

gle farthing of money from the British Govern- 


If so, then the refusal to receive these petitions, whi 
made the false pretext for existing the sympathies, a 
flaming the passions of men, women, and children ipt 
only right, but becomes your duty, under the most 

of all obligations. Duty to us requires it; that we! 
peaceably enjoy the rights that belong to us, "Duty to Q 
demands it; that they may turn their thoughts on themses 
and perceive their error, And if you owe any thing tee 
opinions of mankind, to “justice,” or religion, duty td] 
requires it; that men may not be “inquisitive about or 
men’s matters, nor become railers nor disturbers ofe 
peace;” that you may not do injustice, without warrany 
let what you call “natural justice” be done; and that 
“opinion of mankind” may be corrected, by reference 
your rule, of which they are ignurant.” 
* * * * . + 
“Having admitted our right of property, it is your dy 
not to move by petition or otherwise. ‘This is true, 

the effect of Your petitions be to destroy my pr 

trary to my will, or to lessen its ¥alue, hy indirect 
beyond my control. If this be not so, what right bave yp 
to complain of your neighbor, who puts a torch to his oy 
dwelling, which, by possibility , may communicate to your# 
Phe reader will recognize in the reasoning { 
Mr. Cooper nothing new: similar arguments hay 
been urged again and again, and as often answe 


ed, But, as this gentleman has sent us a copy ¢ 
his speech, courtesy requires from us a few com 
ments upon it. 
‘There are two classes of rights; one natural, th) 
other artificial: one, local, transitory, and depend 
ent for creation and support upon the social com 
pact; the other, universal, perpetual, inherent in the 
nature of Humanity, independent of human poe 
ment, derived directly from God. The former are 
promotive or destructive of the best interests of 
humanity, according as they are concordant or diss 
cordant with natural rights. The latter are @ 
lutely necessary to human progress, and their P 

In what class will you range freedom che 
and the press, and the right of petition—in other | 
words, Freedom of Opinion and Expression? The 
a sense of every man answers at oneé, in 
the class of Natural, Inalienable Rights. A 
class will you place the right of id ss nan 
another man, as property--in other words, Slave- 
ry? In the class of Artificial rights. So says, 


tection is the first object of human government, | ie 


sented, , nays, if they reject mine; that is the proposition on which 
m c : : fia i als ve ae cane. RS” aS Th : . 
There was the beginning of this d Phe | i prior rm yin 4 ropa ee pete and it failed but 
: : cee : 2 ry a single vote; and I say that, if § 2 . 
next day he renewed hits motion, and it again | PE Sin Haig b ¢ Mewtege Southern gentlemen de 
Rad on, en danke da, ek clare tuemscives to be ashamed of it, I hope they will vote 
failed. ile gen iD: < Save nore id 1€ against it. 
House that he would renew the sane motion every Now, sir, I will state to the House why I propose that 
; ‘ chget : . ; 
day of the session till the object should be granted. ; my resolution shall be entered as the 21st rule of the House. 
[thoughtat that time thatit would vot be in order to | Phe 20th rale declared— 
repeat a proposition which had once been rejeeted, | “As ae as the Journal is read. the Speaker shall call for 
lags : unt ‘ * | petitions from the members of each State, and delegates fi 
re Chair ruled otherwise. The gentleman, | ess | eee ee , abs oes Nal 
but the C owl “ , . a : “ala utlema 's! each ‘Territory, beginning with Maine and the Territory of 
, “ovn : yottior. } ° oy ao ° j ye ° - ee 
nowever, thougat veticroi tae malter, as most of | Wisconsin, alternately; and if, on any day, the whole of the 
us Ought to dv in regard to what we often s \W in} States and Territorics shall not be called, the Speaker shall 
the heat of debate, and he did not renew his mo- | begia on the next day where he left off the previous day; 


lime nota single petition had yet been pr ly, to the refusing to receive such petitions only as object a-| the Senate. It isa double violation of their tight of peti- 
gainsta tax which the House of Commons is imposing for | tion, I know it may be said that the petitioners are at  lib- 
the current service of the year; and that it has never been | erty to present another copy ef their memorial to the Sen- 
applied to petitions which have been offered in a subsequent | ate. That is true; but if you suspend the question of re- 
session, desiring a repeal or reconsideration of the taxes im- | ception, you deprive them, in effect, just as much, for, let 
posed in a former. Indeed, the House ought to be particu- | them present their memorials as they will to the Senate, 
larly cautious not to be over rigid in extending this rule be- | when they come to the House, here ts the rule; for under 
yond what the practice of their ancestors, in former times, | this 1esolution I suppose you will not receive a bill from the 
can justify, T’o.receive and hear and consider the petitions | Senate on the subject of abolition any, more than you will 
of their fellow-subjects, when presented decently, and | receive a petition, I say,then, that you deprive a whole 
containing no matter intentionally offensive to the House, | class of petitioners, and that the largest class of any in the 
is a duty incumbent upon them, antecedent to all rules and | country, of all hearing not only in this House, but in the 
orders that may have been instituted for their own conve- | Senate also. 

nience; justice and the laws of their country demand it from | Now my proposition is very simple, It is this: 


the civilized world, with the exception of Brazil, | 
perhaps Spain, and the Southern States of this 
Union. Nay, the exception is -not so broad. A 
majority of slaveholders themselves boldly avow, 
that the only right they have to their slaves, is the 
right of, force. In so doing they admit, that they 
daily outrage human nature. Now mark! Mr. 
Cooper thinks that the liberty of speech and the 
press, and the right of petition are inferior to sla- 
very. He would subordinate rights, inherent in 


; ment, at any time nor in any way, neither directly 
nor indirectly. Nor did I ever perform any ser- 
vice under that government in any station what- 
ever, high or low. And further, Mr. Buchanan 
eannot shift the charge from me to any oiher of the 
name—for every Brother I have is as fully clear of 
itas 1 am. He knows very well that he cannot 
produce the least shadow of evidence to sustain 
his vile slanders. I defy him todo it. And I feel 
shame for Clermont county and for the State, that 
so graceless a Representative should be found in 


ate. 


i 


| 
| 
| 


tian; but, not satisfied with the stoppage which | 
had thus Seen pet to an exciting debate, a col- | 
league of the gentleman (Mr. Coves) offered | 
another resolution on Wie same subject, in these | 
words: rm 

“All petitions, mem rials, and papers tieung the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or the buying, seiling, or transferring of slaves 
in any State, District, or Territory of the United States, shall, 
upon their presentation, be laid on the table without being 
debated, printed, read, or referred, and no further action 
whatever shall be ha:t thereon.” 

Tere was this difference between the two propositions: 
The proposition of the latter gentleman did not make the 
question of reception the issue; that of the other gentleman 
(which is the proposition now before the House) did make 
the question of reception the issue, ‘The one proposed to 
hang up between heaven and earth, the question of recep- 
tion, so that nobody should know whether abolition memori- 
als were received or pot; and we had an edifying debate on 
that very question, in the course of which I recollect that an 
astute gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Uxpernwoon) said 
that his vote, for or against the resolution, would depend on 
that point; but that, a3 the resolution stood, he could not tell 
whether the memorials were received or not. [{Laughter,} 
I say, sir, the question of reception was suspended between 
carth and heaven, or between earth and another place, 
{Loud laughter.) The resolution now before us does not 
leave the question of reception in that extraordinary pvedi- 
cament; it is framed in such a manner that, according to a 
decision made by your predecessor in that chait, (Mr, Spea- 
ker Polk,) the fact of the reception of the menorials is es- 
tablished; ferme precise question was brought to him in re- 
gard to the same proposition now before us, and which was 
adopted by the last Congress. I say the qnestion was then 
specifically made, whether petitions, under the effect of that 
rule, were or were not reccived by the House, and then the 
Speaker of the Honse decided that they were, I presume, 
therefore, that all the abolition memorials then presented re- 
main still on filein the Clerk’soMi-e. Weill, this second 
proposition (Mr, Coxe’s) again failed, because two-thirds of 
the House were not willing to receive it; but then came the 
self-same proposition in the form of an amendment to a re- 
port of the committee on the revised rules of order; and that 
is (he position of it at this time, We ae now discussing it 
as an amendment to the rules of this House, and in that 
form it did not require a vote of tvo-thirds to introduce it.— 
It was therefore received and discussed, and after discussion, 
was laid on the table by a majority of the House, Sul, I 

} 


| 





provided that, after the first thirty days of the session, peti- 
tions shall not be reeeived, except on the first day of the 
mecting of the House in each week.” 
And the 21st rule, which now immediately follows it, pro- 
vides— 
“The petitions having been presented and disposed of, re- 
ports from committees shall be called for and disposed of; in 
fi, tnd Spcaser shall call upon eaci sidhding com- 
mittee, in the order they are named in the 70th and 98th 
rules; and when all the standing committees have been call- 
ed on, then it shall be the duty of the Speaker to call for re- 
ports from select cominittees before the House passes to oth- 


a 
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| er business, he shall resume the next call where he left off. 


Resolutions shall then be called for in the same order, and 
disposed of by the same rules which apply to petitions: pro- 
vided that no member sha!l offer more than one resolution, 
or one series of resolutions, all relating to the same snbject, 
until all the States and Territories shall have been called.” 
I would place ntine between the two; and here, as a justi- 
fication for my extreme anxiety on the subject of the right of 
petition, I will ask the attention of the House to the order of 
business which these rules establish. What is it? The 
very first business in order is to receive petitions; and this 
regulation dates from the beginning of the Government.— 
There is a reason forit. Whatis the Government institu- 
ted for but to redress the grievances of the Peop!e! What 
is the object of all government! What are we here for? 
What is the Constitution for? Why does Congress meet 
every year, if not for the redress of grievances! All else is 
of subordinate importance. ‘The appropriation bills are very 
important for the conducting of the Government, and for 
performing its duties of justice to tho People. But what 
else have we to do but to redress grievances? It is there- 
fore just and reasonable that the first thing the House does 
should be to inquire what grievances are to be redressed; but 
how can we know this unless the People tell us? The 
right of petition, therefore, is essential to the very existence 
of Government: itis the right of the People over the Gov- 
ernment: it is their right, and they may not be deprived of 
it. I presume it will be admitted here, so thoroughly is this 
the fact, that if that amendment of the Constitution by which 
Congress are prohibited from interfering with the right of 
petition had not been adopted, the right would nevertheless 
have existed just as really as it now docs. ‘The amendment 
insisting on its preservation was adopted at the instance of 
the great and glorious Old Dominion. It was inserted then, 
not to confer the right, but to secure it against violation by 
Congress, Will any man say that the right to petition 


| Government would not exist unless written down in the 


Constitution! It is interwoven with the nature of Govern- 


them.” 

That is the comment of Hatsell, and is there any disco- 
very in that? Is it nota dictate of common sense? When 
you assume the right of petition, does not that right, in all 
sound logic and in all moral principle, carry with it the du- 
ty to receive, hear, and congider pétitions? If not, then is 
the guaranty of that right the greatest of mockeries. ‘This 
House says to an American citizen, “O yes! you have cer- 
tainly the right to petition, but T will neither read, hear, nor 
consider your petition when you send it.” Sir, what dif. 
ference is there between saying this, and telling the man at 
once you have not the right to petition ust You only cheat 
the man by a false pretence, while you give him a right 
which you take care shall be of no avail. This is the ob- 
jection I have to all resolutions which re‘use the hearing of 
petitions. ‘This House should speak the language of agreat 
and generous nation; it should deal with the People ina 
fair, open, and candid way; and it is not so dealing to say to 
them, We will receive your petitions, but we will not con- 
sider them. If you refuse to hear and con-ider, as well as 
to receive, you do in substance deny the right to petition, — 
Sir, decent language will not express what you do. It is 
conduct that would be unworthy of a single individual, and 
is vastly more so of the Representatives of this great and 
mighty nation. 

I have already stated the substance of another objection 
to the resolution, namely, that it will not answer its purpose, 
If you succeed in rejecting all these memorials, you have 
notthereby got rid of the question. You will have the 
question of slavery and of abolition forced upon you every 
day; you cannot keep it out of the Housé; and, if you per-4 
severe, you will, before you are ware of it, have a civil war 
raging while you are excluding the only means that can put 
an end to it, 

Ihave not taken up, neither will [, the correspondence 
between the Governors of Virginia and New York, and be- 
tween the Governors of Georgia and Maine, presenting, as it 
does, a state of things on which the House at this moment 
ought, in my opinion, to be deliberating. Whatis the sub- 
stance of this correspondence? Itis a difference of opin- 
ion as to the interpretation of the Gonstitution. They dis- 
cuss that difference with great ability/on both sides, but they 
come to no agreement. The Governor of Virginia says 
thatthe Governor of New York must give up the point, 
or 

[Atthis point Mr. Anams was arrested by the Chair, 
and it was declared not in order todiscuss this correspon- 
dence. 

Mr, Anas, 
buked. 


Others have spokm of it without being re- 


Resolved, That the following be added to the standing 
rules of thic House, to be numbered the 21st: 

“Every petition presented by the Speaker, or by any mem- 
ber, with a brief verbal statement of its contents. shall be 
received, unless objection be made to its reception for special 
reasons; and whenever objection shallbe made to the recep- 
tion of a petition, the name of the member objecting, and 
the reason of the objection, shall be entered upon the jour- 
nal. ‘The question in every such case shall be, Shall the pe- 
tition be rejected? and no petition shall be rejected but by a 
majority of the members present.” 

It will be observed that this resolution, if adopted, does 
not specify in what manner the petitions shall be treuted af- 
ter they are received, Isay this by way of answering a 
large portion of the gentlemen on the other side, who wast- 
ed a vast deal of argument by putting supposed cases of the 
presentation of absurd and unconstitutional petitions, Ido 
not deny the right of the House to refuse to receive a peti- 
tion when it is first presented, but I wish all petitions to be 
received, unless their reception is specially objected to.— 
What shall be done with them afterwards is for the Houae to 
determine. What I want to settle is the principle that the 
right of petition includes witbin it the right of having peti- 
tions received unless special objection exists against it; and 
to show whether this is the case, I require the name of the 
person objecting and the reasons of the objection to be en- 
tered on the journals of the House. Now it is possible for 
the House to adopt this resolution, and yet to pass another 
that the petitions, when received, shall neither be read nor 
considered. But if the House shall adopt Ahis resolution, I 
confess that it is my impression-that there is nota man in 
this House who will be willing to record as the ground of 
his objection to its being received, that itis an abolition pe- 
tition, ‘There may be some, there may be many, but I be- 
lieve that, if the question of reception is put to the House, 
they cannot get a majority to vote against it. 

I do not believe that there is a man here who is willing to 
have such a thing go upon the record ina single case; and if 
there is—there may be many for aught [ know—but if there 
js, putthe question to the decision of the House. and see 
how the majority will go, I do not believe that you can get 
a majority for it, if there is a man that would move it; and 
for this reason, by receiving a petition, you decide nothing, 
and I was willing to put upon the record my acknowledg- 
ment of the right of the House to reject petitions, I fully and 
freely admit it, but I say it must be done for a special reason, 
which must be assigned on the journal, to go before the world 
—before posterity; and if there is a gentleman here who 
would not scruple at putting his name to such an objection 
on the journal, I will answer for it that in twenty years hence 


her Legislature; a man who, lacking honest prin- 
ciple and sound argument, is degraded enough to 
urge forward the passage of an important bill by 
the most reckless misrepresentations of plain mat- 
ters of fact, and by slanderous aspersions of pri- 
vate character. 

Yours with respect, 

THOMAS DONALDSON. 
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MR. COOPER OF GEORGIA.---THE RIGHT 
OF PETITION. 

We are under obligations to the Hon. Mr. Coo- 
per, of Georgia, fora copy of his speech on the 
resolution of Mr. Waddy Thompson, respecting 
the reception of abolition-petitions. ‘The reader 
will find it printed on our first page. 

Mr. Cooper treats Abolitionists with more res- 
pect than they have commonly received from 
Southern men. While he takes the highest ground 
possible in defence of slaveholding rights, he man- 
ifests some candor, and a disposition to reason, ra- 
ther than rage. Mr. Thompson could not find 
among Abolitionists, men good enough for his 
overseers. Mr. Cooper thinks, that Abolitionists, 
as a body, are ‘sober, industrious, religious, and 
intelligent, on all matters pertaining to their own 
interests;” but ‘*most ignorant of our constitution 
and Jaws, and our rights under them.” 

Mr. Cooper will allow us to say, that we do not 
think all the ignorance lies on our side. On the 
contrary, Abolitionists have uniformly shown a 
better knowledge of the constitution and laws than 


man, conferred by God, perpetual, universal, abso- 
lutely necessary to human progress, the security of 
which is the great object of government; to rights, 
local, founded in force, sanctioned merely by hu- 
man enactinent, and destructive always of the well 
being of man. ‘his point we shall not argue: our 
appeal lies to the common sense of mankind. 

But, the constitution, says Mr. Cooper, is “the 
true rule of our political faith, the sole test of rec- 
titude in practice.” ‘The ‘privileges’ (privileges!) 
of speaking, writing and petitioning, are ‘inferior 
to my right of property and the enjoyment there- 
of under the compact.” 

The fair presumption is, that the framers of the 
constitution, who had just come out of a seven 


‘years’ war, waged in behalf of natural against ar- 
tificial rights, would be far from intentionally sub- 
jecting the former to the latter, in the social com- 


pact they were about forming. But, if it coul# 
be proved they had done so, their_posterity would 
be bound by their allegiance to God and humanity, 
and their regard for the principles which their fa- 
thers laid down as the ground and justification of 
their conflict with Liitain, to nullify such a com- 
pact. So far, however, as the freedom of speech 
and the press and the right of petition are concern- 
ed, we are under no such obligation. For, instead 
of being inferior “‘under the compact” to the right 
of property in man, they are far superior. Mr. 
Cooper must be aware, that these rights. are 
recognised expressly, in all their fulness, and 
placed beyond the reach of abridgement. The 
provisions in reference to them, are plain, and po- 
sitive—nothing is left to inference, nothing to con- 
jecture. ‘Congress shall make no law, respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
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say that the whole discussion, in all its forms, has taken | 
place by the agency of genilemen representing the Southern } ment itself; it does not belong to a Republic alone, or toa 
portion of this Union; and, whatever agitation the discus- | monarchy, or to an aristocracy, but is common to them all._— 
sion may have produced either in or outof the Iouse, lies | Che greatest despot on the Globe is compelled to receive pe- 
at their duor, not at ours—especially not at mine, for T have | tions from bis meanest subject. The Grand Turk never 


he and his children would blush to see his name with such 
an addition to it, come he from the North or the South, or 
where he may. If youadopt my resolution, vou only settle 
the principle that all petitions shall be received, unless a 
special objection, which ia to be entered on the journal, shall 


Cuair, It cannot be done /but by consent of the 
House. 

Mr. Cooven, of Georgia, I have..no objection to the 
gentieman’s proceeding, so far as New York and Virginia 


their antagonists. A single fact speaks volumes. 
Not oné Abolitionist, we believe, during the whole 
progress of this controversy, has been convicted of 


free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 


taken no part in it, unless it has been for the last eight or | rides out but he is besieged with petitions, and he is obliged 
ten days to worry the Speaker every morning till [ could get | 
my resolution before the House, [A langh.] 
T shall not now enter on the great aud wide question of | 
slavery or the slave-trade in any State, District, ‘Territory, 
dominion or nation on the face of the globe, The subject 
is too large. I hope the day will come when [ shall have an 
oppotanily of delivering my opinions on that whole subject, 
but I assure gentlemen that [ shall not attempt it on a little 
petty resolution about the reception of petitions, There are 
ways enough to get at the subject, [ could bring it into this 
House to-morrow. [can teil gentlemen that it will comme 
upon this House in forms very different from this; and, to 
give the House a piece of my mind,T think it ought to have 
been before this House already. It should have formed one 
of the topics of the President's Message. Here are at this 
moment four States of this Union on the verge of civil war, 
avowedly on this very subject, aud we see no more men- 
tioned of it in the Message, than if those States were in the 
moon, Do gentiemen from Virginia, from New York, from 
Georgia, from Maine, from New Hampsbire, expect that this 
question is not to come before Congress! ‘That it will not 
be discussed here in all its breadth and length and depth ? 
Very well, geutlemer—yo on—to sleep and to slumber, but 
remember you will be wakened from your sleep hy voices | 
more than from the dead, “I say again, to gentleméu of the 
North, and gentlemen of the South, you cannot keep that 
discussion out of this House; and you will soon give up try- 
ing todo so, by passing small resolutions aout abclition pe- 
titions. 
And now, having discharged myself, and those with whom 
I act, from all the responsibility of this debate, I will relieve 
the South, also, from ail responsilnlity, at least so far as 
moral principles goes, by rendering to thein here my public 
thanks for having opened the questioa. I believe the time 
thus far consumed in that discussion has been time well 
spent. We have listened to speeches of great ability on 
both sides; we have heard slavery defended by all that can 
be said jn its defence, and the cause of freedom advocated —~ 
I will not say by all thot can be said in its behalf—but at 
least by something. The reserve bas been all on that side, 
Indeed, { do not think that any gentleman has sempre 
formally to contend for it, but my friend from Vermont 
(Mr. Sane.) -Allthe speeches [ have heard, save one by 
the gentleman behind. me, (Mr, Grancen,) have been on 
the other side, Gentlemen from the North have shown us 
how far they can go in supporting the rights of the South, 
That has been the subject; that has been the argament.— 
They have been arguing the cause of slavery, although they 
are the Representatives only of freemen. ‘fhe cause of free- 
dom, in all its power, has not even been touched, save by the 
gentleman from Vermont, and even by bim rather ia the way 
of apology fur the unfortunate abolitionists, than by appeals 
to the laws of God, the laws of Nature, and the Declaration 
of Independence. When the general subject comes to be 
discussed, I trust that it will be argued on those grounds; 
that we shall not merely attempt to apologize for a ecrtain 
class of petitioners, but that the appeal will be to the laws of 
God, the laws of Nature, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, made by the original thirteen States of this Union, 
among whom I can bring gentlemen high and illustrious 
names from Virginia, from Georgia, and from South Caroli- 
ua. ‘Phat is the ground that will be taken by the defenders 
of freedom, But I will not now enter into that question.— 
The resolution | now offer refers simply to the ru'es of the 
House; that 1 the subject we are discussing. 
[Mr, Cooren, of Georgia, here interposed and begged 
leave to correct the honorable gentleman in one particular, 
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to receive them all. Holding, then, that this right is foun- 
ded in the immortal nature of man, who petitions his Ma- 
ker, Tam against all abridgment of it; but, color it as you 
please, the resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina 
does abridge this right; for, if you say that you will not se- 
ceive certain petitions, or if you will not tell whether you 
receive them or not, I say it is the same thing, in the result, 
as if you rejected those petitions, And when this is done, 
notin regard to one petition, or twenty petitions, but to a 
whole class of petitions without distinct specification, it 
amounts to the exercise of an arbitrary discretion in this 
House whether the House will receive ary petition or not.— 
I say you cannot specify any one class of exclude petitions 
without claiming the right of extending your interdict to all 
other classes of them. 

A very luminous illustration of this is to be found in the 

practice of the British House of Commons. I remember 
that, at the last session, the practice of that House was ad- 
duced bere to justify the refusal of abolition petitions, and 
we had long arguments to show that there was a discretion 
in this House as to the reception of petitions, because there 
was such a discretion in the House of Commons. ‘There is 
such a discretion in that House, but it extends to one class 
of petitions only; there is one class which the House of 
Commons does not receive. When a petition of this class 
is presented, if objection is made, the petition is refysed to be 
received. Ido not, of course, when I say one class, refer to 
petitions which contain insulting language and are disres- 
pectful to the Government. Nobody pretends that petitions 
of this description ought to be received by any legislative 
body, that fact alone is a valid reason for their rejection; 
hut, besides these, there is one class, and one only, which 
the House of Commons, excludes, and those are petitions 
against taxation, ‘The House of Commons, being a taxing 
machiae, cannot bear to hear petitions against the exercise 
of its taxing power. If any gentleman will take the trouble 
to look into Hatsell’s Book of Precedents, he will find, that 
when the petitions of the People of America against the 
Stamp Act were presented in Parliament, this rule was ap- 
plied to them, and they were accordingly not received.— 
There is another instance recorded of the same kind: it isa 
petition to the King from the first Congress of the United 
States. ‘The King referred it the House of Commons: the 
petition itself may be found in the journals of the old Con- 
gress: it was addressed to the King in 1775, and Sir George 
Saville, it is said, offered to present the petition (much of 
thestvle of some entries made here, of late years, in our 
Journals.) The name of Sir George Saville is well known 
as the friend of liberty, It is an historical name, venerable 
in his native country as it is throughout the civilized world, 
This gentleman, it is said, “offered to present the petition of 
persons styling themselves Representatives of the People of 
the North American Colonies,” Objection was made, and 
an argument ensued which I should be glad to read if there 
was time todo so, [tis the very argument which we now 
hear in this House. It prevailed then and there, And the 
petition of our Representatives was in consequence rejected. 
And these, sir, are the precedents from the House of Com- 
mons which were openly adduced.in this House (and I do 
not know but they may be adduced again) to prove the right 
of the House to refuse abolition petitions ! 

Now, to apply this to my argumeut. If this House, on 
the force of these preccdents, is justified in the principle that 
it may reject abolition petitions, I ask if the same precedent 
is not much ‘more powerful, and still more in point, if ap- 
plied to petiticns which relate to the tariff? ‘T'be parallel 
would then run on all fours. ‘Then the precedent of the 





The gentleman bad made one broad remark, which might 


House of Commons would be of authority. If it has any 


are concerned, bat when_he gor to Georgia I give notice 
that [ shall object. “ee a A 
AVoicr. You yourself alluded to the subject. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, but I was called to order. 

Mr. Wapny Tuompsox, ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is strictly in order, and I hope he will be allowed to 
proceed. ‘Ihe question must come up. 

Cries of “Go on! Go on!) 

I was gving to observe that, in the last sentence of this 
corresponence, the Governor of Virginia declares that, un- 
less the Governor of New York recedes from his position, 
either there must be an amendment of the Constitution, or 
Virginia must recur to first principles and take her rights 
into her ownhands. I pretend not to give the precise werds, 
but thatis the substance. Now, I enter not into this ques- 
tion. TsaidI would not. Task not which is right, the Go- 
vernor of New York or the Governor of Virginia; but here 
is a State which is in population and in wealth the first in 
the Union, and in intelligence equal to any other; and 
here is another State, equally distinguished in this U- 
nion, equally respected and beloved by me; both are at 
that point with each other as sovereign States. Task how 
long this question is to be kept out of this House? I have 
named four States, but there are also two other States, of 
most respectable character, who were recently in the same 
condition, and who negotiated between themselves and a- 
greed upon some sort of a compromise. The compromise 
may prove satisfactory, though [ doubt it. The principle in 
question was as much contested between these States as be- 
tween Georgia and Maine, and ow Massachusetts and 
South Carolina may be-in th condition. Sir, there 
are no two States in the Union e of them slaveholding, 
and the other not—which may not bein that condition from 
day to day, And are we to continue under a state of 
things, progressing, as such a state of things naturally does, 
and must, from words toaction? Por I take it for granted 
that the;yGovernor of Virginia is no bully; that he did not 
expect to frighten the Empire State by his message, Sup- 
pose these two great States were to come to action; Is that a 
subject to be kept out of this House? No, sir; it cannot be; 
and therefore I say that the proposition of the gentleman 
from South Carolina is small and paltry. Nor is that of the 
gentleman of Virginia any better. I do not attribute the 
fault to those gentlemen; it lies ig the nature of the thing it- 
self—it is fanning the sun with a peacock’s feather to make. 
itcool. The resolution will not answer its purpose, gnd its 
otily effect will be to agitate and vex a number of petitioners 
as respectable as any others in the Union, It cannot sup- 
press the discussiou of the subject. I say, again, I thank 
the gentlemen of the South for having opened that discus. 
sion fully, I do not conceive that the eight or ten days ex- 
pended in the debate have been lost time, much has been 
said that will be considered, Such discussion has a tenden- 
cy to bring the parties together, not to alienate them, Let 
us say what we have to say, Say you what you have to 
say, and then we must come to Same compromise, which ig 
required on both sides. bie ypancer Melee it was 
done in the Convention» : - ution 
The discussion was 4 in; 

came to an understan - 

It is true, they were ob 

terference by prayer 

game now, and that we 


from the South be- 

, they will ever con- 

Pit? Do you expect 
veard two of the gentlemen 
they #hould not discuss it; 


gether for fifty years, 
lieve that, by excluding thes 
vert our petitioners? Do ye 

to bring them to your terms! — 
yesterday say that, as to slavery, 





be made, and then that there shall be a special vote upon it 
by the House. Rely upon it, that, if this resolution passes, 
you will hear no more objections, not only to the reception 
of the petition, but to its reference; to the hearing it; to 
considering it, which isas much the duty of the House as 
to receive it. I am willing to rest it upon this. I am 
willing to admit the right of the House to refuse to receive, 
in any casein which a majority of the House is willing 
that the reason for rejecting the petition shall go upon the 
journal, j 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I have no more to say. I will 
not enter upon the subject of slavery or the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia, 
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COMMUNIC 


For the Philanthropist. 
MR- BUCHANAN’S AMALGAMATION STORY. 


Mr. Eprror,—An account having appeared in 
the Philanthropist of a speech made by Mr. Bucha- 
nan, a member of the House of Representatives of 
Ohio, from Clermont county, in which he narrates 
the circumstances of a marriage between a colored 
man and a white woman, and takes occasion to 
cast much abuse upon the Abolitionists of this 
county, and myself in particular, under the desig- 
nation of the ‘notorious Donnelson;”’ but in which 
nartation he has depended much more upon fic- 
tion, than upon the simple truth, for the making 
out of a story to suit his own purpose.—I there- 
fore think it proper to lay before the public, a real 
statement of the facts as they occurred; being rea- 
dy at any time to substantiate by proof my state- 
ments, if any one disputes their veracity. 

About three weeks before the marriage spoken 
of took place, a colored man, an entire stranger to 
me, came to my house and wanted work, and being 
a man of respectable appearance, I employed him 
on the farm; he lived in my house, and conducted 
himself well. His name is Sharp, and he came 
last from Cincinnati. He had been with me the 
time before mentioned, when one evening the wo- 
man in question who called herself Mrs. Ray, came 
up in a waggon from Cincinnati, having with her 
two children, and stopped at the house of M, 
Johnson, acolored man, who with his family lived 
on my place. Johnson came up the same evening 
to my house and called Sharp out, and they went 
away together. When I learned for a certainty 








“|what was going on, I told Johnson to tell Sharp 
€Y,) that he must find some other place, as I could not 
J allow him to stay any longer on my farm; and as 


soon as I saw Sharp I told him the same thing. 
The day after this occurred, I left home for Cin- 
cinnati.. Previous to my leaving, Sharp told me 
he was going the next day for a marriage licence. 
I told him I had nothing at all to do with it, that 
it ‘was their own concern, but that I thought it a 
very bad business. During my absence, they 





any offence against the constitution or laws, in his 
anti-slavery efforts; and yet popular prejudice, 
sleepless and captious, has been arrayed against 
us, and all the power has been on the side of our 
opponents. How is it that men so ‘ignorant of 
the constitution and laws,”’ and at the same time 
so full of ‘¢a fanatical zeal for natural liberty,” 
have been able to stand so continually blameless in 
the eye of the law? Leaving Mr. Cooper to solve 
this problem as he best can, we shall glance at the 
ground work of his argument. 

He assumes that the‘right of property in slaves, 
and the ‘quiet and peaceful enjoyment of this 
right,” have been szcured by the constitution of 
the United States; that the exercise of any other 
right guarantied by this instrument, in such a way 
as to disturb or damage the right of holding slaves, 
is unconstitutional; that petitioning Congress on 
the subject of slavery has this effect, and therefore 
it is not only the right but duty of this body to re- 
fuse to entertain any petitions respecting slavery. 
The freedom of speech and the press, and the right 
of petition, in his estimation, are subordinate and 


inferior to the right of property in slaves. 
Speaking of the formation of the Constitution, 


he says— 


“The rights and privileges then existing, not thereby sur- 
rendered or forbidden, with those which were by it created, 
were the objects to be secured to those for whom the Gov- 
ernment was established. ‘Phe right of property was one; 
yes, the right of property in slaves. Does any one deny it 
here? I pause for reply, Not one! (Sir, it has been de- 
nied elsewhere by high authority.) Without that, this 
Union would not have been formed, Is this denied? I 
pause for reply. It is admitted: 

Among those privileges is the quiet and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of this right, . Angther is the freedom of speech, “the 
freedom of the press, and the right peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for redress of grievances.” 
All of these, however sacred or inviolate, are in some sense 
more or less restricted, limited, and deniable in the exercise 
—the “right of petition” or freedom of speech, not less so 
than the right of property. ‘This results from the fact that, 
ias between the several States, or the citizens of each, the one 
has rights and privileges equal with the other; wherefore the 
Government cannot be administered, or long exist, unless 
you decline the oxercise of a mere privilege when it de- 
stroys a right of property;sthe “freedom of speech,” for in- 
stance, when it would rob me of reputation; the “freedom 
of the press,” when the effect is the same, or to destroy the 
peace of a whole comminity.” 

* * * 

“This privilege, or right of petition, in the cases before 
you, is inferior to my tight of property, and the enjoyment 
thereof under the compact, The latter is greater, the for- 


* * 


ment for a redress of grievances.” Where in the: 
constitution is the right of the slaveholder to his 
slaves secured in terms, so express and solemn? 
What equal security is provided for it? Has Mr. 
Cooper ever read in the constitution— Congress 
shall make no law abridging the right of the 
slaveholder to his slaves?” The truth is, while 
the rights of speech, press and petition are fully 
guarantied, in language, direct and positive, the 
only guaranties of the slavehol/er’s peculiar right, 
are partial, when’ express, and merely inferential, 
when general. The single express constitutional 
stipulation in behalf of this right, is the provision 
for reclaiming fugitives from service or labor. This 
is obviously limited in its effect, securing slavery 
against—what? the legislation of the free states,, 
and this too, in but one point—that is, -wheté the. 
slave escapes from a slave state, into a free one.. 
It secures slavery in no other point. It does not 
even protect the right of the slaveholder against 
free state /egislation, should the slave be introduced 
by the will of his master, into a free state. Much 
less does it shield this right from free investiga- 
tion. ; 

There remain two other guaranties, not ez 
press, but implied; and these, we confess, cover 
the whole system of slavery in the states. Arti- 
cle X. of the Amendments to the Constitution de- 
clares, that, ‘The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States res- 
pectively, orto the people.” _ Now, the power to 
abolish slavery in the states was never delegated to 
the United States; nor is it prohibited to the states 
by the constitution. Therefore, the rights of the 
slaveholder in the states, are secured against the 
legislation of Congress—this body has no power 
to -abolish state-slavery. ‘The United States are 
also bound, See. 4, Art. [V., to protect each state 
against invasion. The slaveholder may of course 
infer from this, that slavery is secured against 
the forcible action of the free states. ‘These are the 
securities granted to slaveholders as such under 
the constitution—both of them, inferential. If Mr. 
Cooper will point out any others, we will publish 
them. He knows there are no others. And yet, 














mer less, and must yield, Is this nof so? Most certainly. 





slavery, thus. protected only by negative and par- 
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tial guaranties, he declares is paramount under the 
compact, to the right of petition, and the freedom 
of speech and the press, which in the most posi- 
tive and emphatic terms are placed beyond abridge- 
ment! 

But, says Mr. Cooper, “having admitted our 
right of property under the compact, it is your 
duty not to move by petition or otherwise. This 
is true, whether the effect of your petition be to 

-destroy my property contrary to my will, or to 
lessen its value by indirect means, beyond my con- 
trol.” That is, having admitted that neither con- 
gress nor the free states have any right to abolish 
slavery, or abridge the right of property in man In 
states where this right is recognized by law, it is 
your duty not to investigate the subject, or attempt 
to convince us that slavery is wrong and ruinous! 
The principle which gives any force to such rea- 
soning, is so absurd, that we need hardly do more 
than extract it, and present it in a separate form, 
to insure its rejection by a candid mind. Itis, that 
the same provision in the constitution, or the law, 
that makes a thing constitutional or lawful, thereby 
and for that reason, makes discussion of this thing, 
unconstitutional and unlawful. In other words, 
security against force, is a guaranty against opin- 
ion. Or again—no law or constitution ought to be 
discussed, when discussion would tend to weaken 
iit, or procure its repeal! Or once more—tbe act 
of admitting any right, precludes necessarily all 
discussion respecting its nature, or the propriety 
of its continued recognition! 

If Mr. Cooper be still unconvinced of the ab- 
surdity of the principle, let him apply it to other 
cases. ‘The distiller pronounces the temperance- 
agitation, unconstitutional. I have invested my 
capital in buildings and apparatus suitable for the 
business of distillation. My right of property is 
secured by the laws, and under the highest sanc- 
tions of the constitution. Not only is the right 
secured to me, but also the “privilege of its quiet 
and peaceful enjoyment.” Unless you decline 
therefore, the exercise of the mere privilege of free- 
dom of speech, or the right of petition, when its 
effect is to destroy my business, and ruin my pro- 
perty, you violate the constitution. In this case, 
these privileges are inferior to my right of pro- 
perty. “Having admitted this right, it is your 
duty not to move by petition or otherwise.” 
Despite such argumentation, the advocates of tem- 
perance persist, and sure enough, the distiller is 
compelled to quit his business, while the property 
in his distillery and apparatus becomes almost 
worthless. 

Poor man! let him take comfort. 
who can sympathize with him. 
wronged,” exclaims Mr. Cooper, ‘ manifestly 
wronged. Your fellow-citizens have violated the 
constitution; for, having admitted your right of 
property, they nevertheles engaged in efforts, 
which in effect have either destroyed your proper- 
ty against your will, or lessened its value, by in- 
direct means, beyond its control,”"—which they 
had no right to do! 

Is Mr. Cooper still tenacious of his principle? 
Take another case. ‘The constitution of the 
United States provides for its ‘own amendment. 
The provision is general, with but three exceptions, 
namely, “Provided, that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article, and that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the sen- 
ate.”’ The rest of the constitution is subject to 
change, including of course, the clause which pro- 
vides a partial representation for slave-property, 
the clause which relates to escaping slaves, and 
also that article which by inference secures slavery 
in the states against the action of congress. Now 
an instrument that may be amended, may be dis- 
cussed. The proposition to amend, necessarily 
supposes, free and full investigation; for that the 
people of the United States should be called on to 
vote on a proposition for amendments to their con- 
stitution, without being permitted freely to can- 
vass their merits, involves an absurdity. It fol- 
lows, that any American citizen, or citizens, have 
a perfect right to suggest the repeal or alteration of 
all those parts of the constitution which in any way 
respect slavery, and to enforce their suggestion, by 
writing, speaking, and petitioning, without let or 
hindrance. Such a movement, it is granted, 
would necessarily tend to lessen the value of slave- 
property; it would deprive the slaveholder of the 
“quiet and peaceful enjoyment” of his peculiar 
rights; but the man who from this should argue, 
that to seek such amendments was wnconstitution- 
al, would be scouted at, as one devoid of common 
understanding. And who is he in Congress, that 
would dare to reject petitions on this suhject— 
petitions to amend the Constitution of the United 
States? 

But, if the principle of Mr. Cooper’s argument 
be sound, there is no part of this instrument, 
which you are at liberty to amend—because, hav- 
ing admitted all the rights guarantied, or powers 
conferred, by it, ‘it is your duty not to move by 
petition, or otherwise!” 

We must conclude our notice of this speech, 
although there are other points which we should 
like to examine. One paragraph, however, de- 
serves a few remarks. ‘Suppose again,’’ says 
Mr. Cooper, ‘‘under such circumstances, you re- 
fuse to receive petitions—is that a denial of the 
right peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances? If so, 
how do you check debate here? how does one 
man rise and speak whilst all are made to sit? how 
do you chain the slanderer’s tongue, tie the hand of 
the libeller, or hang a man for inditing treason?” 

Mr. Cooper talks complacently of the ignor- 
ance of Abolitionists respecting the constitution 
andlaws. We venture the declaration, that he will 
not find one in ten amopg them who will betray 
more ignorance of this kind than is displayed in 
his last three interrogatories. ‘‘Hang a man for 
inditing treason?” Does not Mr. Cooper know 
that “Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in /enying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort?” A man may indite what he pleases 
against the United States, he cannot indite treason. 
The American people loved liberty too well, to 
deprive themselves of the privilege of saying what 
they pleased, against the Government. ‘There is 
but one institytion in the United States, against 
which jt is possible to INDITE treason—that is, 


There is one 
“You are, 


sLavery. For according to our Southern brethren, 
this is so much more holy than our Government, 
it is a breach of the compact to say one word 
against it. 

But—“how do you chain the slanderer’s tongue, 
tie the hand of the libeller?”’ We do neither. Rea- 
son, history and experience have taught all free 
governments that there is but one way justly to 
regulate the Freedom of Expression. ‘This is, not 
by antecedent restrictions, but simply by taking 
cognizance of two well understood abuses. Libel 
and slander are the only abuses which* have been 
recognized by law. ‘They are easily defined, and 
are never necessary or adjuvant to the accomplish- 
ment of a single end for which liberty of speech 
or the press was giveu. Penalties imposed on any 
other of its abuses would be inefficient, supersed- 
ing the only appropriate corrective, which is, its 
well-directed uses and would strike at the very ex- 
istence of the right itself. For example:- prohibi- 
tion of its exercise in relation to any system of 
opinions, doctrines or measures, would at once open 
the door to restrictions on its use in any or all 
cases; and, as in our country, the majority rules, 
so the majority would then become the standard 
of right and wrong,— individual liberty of thought 
and speech would be crushed. 

Up to this time, the world has been unable to 
find any abuses of the right of petition analogous 
to libel and slander. Suppose Mr. Cooper; set 
his wits to work on this subject. Let him draw 
up a bill, for example, entitled an ‘‘act to prevent 
trespass by petition.”” Let him define this to con- 
sist, in petitioning Congress, to do any thing, which 
in any way, would tend to damage the rights of 
slavery. Let him so shape his bill, that the slave- 
holder may be authorized to bring an action for 
damages to any amount, in a federal court, against 
any or all persons who may trespass by petition 
as aforesaid. When he shall have done this, and 
procured the sanction of the government to his 
bill—then we will allow him to refer to libel and 
slander, as affording a justification of the abridge- 
ment of the right of petition. ‘Till then, never 
let him allude to these, as if in them could be found 
a parallel for the unconstitutional, violent denial by 
Congress of the right of petition. 

HINTS FOR THE REFLECTING.=--A NA-= 

TIONAL CONVENTION, 

‘‘No person held to labor or service in one state 
under under the laws thereof, escaping into ano- 
ther, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor; 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.””—Sec. 
2, Art. IV, Cons. of the United States. 

This provision, Abolitionists are aware, is an in- 
trenchment on state-sovereignty, and limits, so far 
as it extends, the effect of the constitutions of the 
free states, or of the principles on which these con- 
stitutions rest. Although general in its terms, and 
embracing the case of apprentices or free persons 
held to labor, escaping into other states, the great 
object of it was, to secure to the slaveholder his 
slaves. Its effect is, to extend slavery, in the per- 
son of a fugitive slave, into a free state, and involve 
the citizens of such state in the responsibility of 
supporting slavery. By it they are bound, to be- 
come co-oppressors with the slaveholder, thus vio- 
lating their own prineiplee, hich wach whem 
to aid, not injure the oppressed. Necessarily 
then, the guilt of slaveholding attaches to every 
citizen, who fulfils the obligations imposed by this 
provision. 

Our suggestion is, that it may be right and pro- 
per to petition Congress to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, for re- 
pealing this clause, to be laid before the legislatures 
of the several states. Some reasons may be urged 
in favor of the suggestion. 

1. As the provision is wrong in itself, because it 
binds us to be consenting, if not aiding, in the act 
of slaveholding, it becomes a question whether we 
are not morally obligated to seek its repeal, by 
all wise and lawful means. 

2. Congress, after a series of outrages against 
the right of petition, have at last consummated their 
absurd and unprincipled policy, by formally deny- 
ing it. Our petitions on the usual topics, cannot 
now find admittance to the Honse of Representa- 
tives; and the Senate refuses to say whether they 
are received or not. ‘The discussion to which they 
have hitherto given rise, has been partial, and far 
less profitable than could have been wished, ‘The 
contest has been removed from its proper ground. 
Instead of a struggle for the slave, it has been a 
struggle for the right of petition. And instead of 
the question of slavery being brought up on its own 
merits, and as bearing on the mutual relations of 
the states, the discussion has been too much tram- 
meled by localities. We submit, whether the new 
direction, proposed to be given to petitioning ef- 
forts, will not place our movement in regard to 
Congress, on a higher and wider basis. We need 
not d&continue our usual petitions, but we might 
lay out the greatest effort on the attempt to procure 
a repeal of the provision alluded to. Petitions for 
the proposed amendment, could not be rejected. 
The clause commented on, is one of those parts 
of the Constitution, for the amendment of which 
express provision is made. ‘To petition for its 
amendment, cannot, by any construction, be made 
to appear unconstitutional. No member of Con- 
gress would be shameless enough, unless he design- 
ed to subvert the Union at once, to make the slight- 
est movement towards the rejection of such petitions. 
Congress would be compelled to entertain them. 
Another advantage would be, that no questions 
with regard to constitutional power could arise, to 
mystify debate, and supercede other action. ‘The 
whole subject of slavery, in its influences on the 
government, and the rights and institutions of the 
states, would necessarily come up. It would not 
do for slaveholders to intrench themselves on the 
ground of no discussion; it would be too obvious- 
ly absurd; for their rights would not be assailed. 
The sole object in view would be, to obtain once 
more a mutual investigation of the conditions of 
our Union—of the terms of our national partner- 
ship. No indireetness could be charged upon such 
a movement. It would be open, fair, manly, con- 
stitutional. 

3. The resolutions of the legislature of Geor- 
gia, lately passed in relation to her difficulties with 
Maine; and the suggestions made in the annual 
message of the Governor of Virginia, in connec- 
tion with his exposition of the controversy be- 
tween that state and New York, give strong coun- 





will be recollected that the Governdr of Virginia | , 
declared, that it was the duty of Congress “to re-™ 
move any ambiguity, if there be any, in the laws 
made to carry into effect the provisions of she Con- 
stitution for the surreader of fugitives from justice; 
and if there be no defect or ambiguity fi these laws, 
to provide for the prompt and faithful vex ee 
them, by confiding the exeention to th 
interpretation of their duty is conbisi . 
rights and the behests of the Constittition. ~ The 
legislature of Georgia resolved that the statutes of 
the United States, enacted to carry into effect the 
latter clause of the 2nd section of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution, viz. the clause relating to 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, were inadequate to 
the object. They also resolved, that several 
amendments, which they specified, should be 
made in the statutes, enacted to carry into effect 
the clause of the same section relating to fugitives 
from justice; and directed that their senators and 
representatives in Congress be requested to pro- 
cure if possible, such amendments, ‘The strong 
probability then is, that Congress will’ soon be 
called upon to act anew and more efficiently in be- 
half of slavery; and it is quite possible, that amend- 
ments to the Constitution, having in view the same 
object, may be attempted. Would it not be wise, 
therefore, to anticipate the slaveholding interest, 
by moving Congress to entertain propositions for 


The changes we suggest. are 

spirit of the age, while those desired by sla¥ * 
ers, are as hostile to this spirit, as they are destruc." 
tive of the rights of the free states, and dishonora- 
ble to the nation. 

4. Such petitions would serve to keep continu- 
ally before the people of the North their political 
responsibilities in the matter of slavery. 

5. Although the object sought inthem might not 
be gained, still they might prepare the way for 
what, it is quite possible, the country may yet de- 
mand—a National Convention, such as formed 
our constitution, to deliberate once more, on the 
great question of slavery, with a view to its final 
seitlement. Every one can see that slavery is 
becoming the question of questions. A feeling of 
insecurity with respect to it, and of dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the North, is inereasing ev- 
ery day atthe South; while the sentiment of the 
North is becoming every day more adverse tothe 
system, and less disposed to perform the stipula- 
tions, relating to it, in the present compact. -Itis a 
fact, which no one can deny, that the expectations 
of our fathers have been disappointed, and that the 
friends of liberty in this country have been de- 
ceived. ‘This has resulted, not so much from an 
original, deliberate purpose on the part of our 
Southern friends, as from circumstances, unfore- 
seen atthe date of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, which have naturally led the South to take 
its present attitude. Such have been the influ- 
ences of those circumstances, (we allude now par- 


ticularly to the purchase of Louisiana, and those 
events which have so greatly enhanced the profits 
of cotton and sugar cultivation,) as to involve the 
North almost equally with the South in the wrong 
and sin of upholding slavery. Northern senti- 


ment has been corrupted, Northern commerce 
enriched, Northern comforts multiplied by our 


connection with states, in which the only system 
of labor, is that of slave-labor. ‘The whole nation 
has been robbing the slaves in its midst. 

In view of these facts, may it not become prop- 
er to ask fora national conference once more an 
this subject. We say to our Southern brethren, 
times have changed, since the formation of the 
Constitution. Cirenmstances now surround us, 
which were not foreseen then. The terms of our 
Union with you, are becoming grievous to us.— 
We feel that in the matter of slavery we have 
done wrong, and we wish to do right. Slavery, 
in our opinion, is the one disturber of our domes- 
tic peace; disgraceful to the nation, in whose} 
fame we have an interest; bearing more and more. 
oppressively upon our rights; and it is the only 
eause which threatens the permanence of our Une, 
ion. We cannot see that you reap from it any ad- 
vantages, which are an equivalent to our disadvan- 
On the contrary, we believe, that its abo- 
lition would promote your interests, even more 
than our own. Besides we are willing, since we 
have dope wrong with you, to bear our proportion 
of any losses which may be consequent on undo- 
ing the wrong. As equal partners therefore in the 
same compact, we ask you to meet us in a national 
convention, that we may, in a fraternal spirit, con- 
fer on this matter. 

Such a convention, we say, may yet be demand- 
ed; and does not the mode of petitioning we have 
suggested, promise to prepare the way for it? 

O, that the same spirit of wisdom, and love for 
the interests of the whole country, which filled 
the breasts of the fathers, might rule in the hearts 
of their children! ‘Then, instructed by the expe- 
rience of fifty years, and in view of the new lights 
afforded us by the more recent movements in res: 
pect to emancipation, in all parts of the world, 
we might justly hope to come toa decision on the 
subject, which would redeem our beloved country 
from dishonor, maintain its liberties unimpaired, 
and perpetuate the Union! 

We throw out these suggestions, more with a 
view at this time of exciting reflection, than any 
action during the present Congress. We should 
like to hear what our brethren of the press think 
of the matter. 


tages. 
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DISTINGUISHED SENATORS. 

There are two new Senators this year in Con- 
gress, who seem determined to earn some distine- 
tionany how. The first is SENATOR Tappan, who 
has come Peter Butler over anti-slavery petitions, 
Our readers recollect Peter Putler, the famous IIl- 
inois legislator, who returned certain petitions in- 
trusted to his care, advising ‘‘yougent, and ladie, 
to spend your time in some more lawdable imploy+ 
men than that of trubbling the legislature swith 
your petition of so degrading a character.¥ 
Wien we suggested that friend Peter’s letter migh 
furnish some useful hints to Congress, we had no 
idea, that Senator Zappan would avail himself of 
them. 





We copy the following from the Correspon- 
dence of the Ohio State Journal, dated Feb. 4th. 
“Mr, Tappan rose and said, he had a number of memorials 
and petitions praying for the abolition of slavery and the 


slave trade. ' 
The honorable Senator entered upon an explanation of 








a member from that section of the.Union most in- 
terestéd 


try. "hy 


Senator from Ohio. 
honorable gentleman, the following resolution, to 
be proposed in the Senate. 


ture of Illinois, for setting an example of the right 


ample which has already been followed by a dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, and which, if fol- 
lowed generally, would prove signally beneficial to 
the country.” 


gentlemen,’’ is Senator Sturgeon. 
the Pennsylvania Freeman has caught this fish, 
rather cleverly. 


cently sent Dr. Sturgeon for six years, to the U. 8, Senate, 


, ee _ i S. M’Kean. 
amendments to the Constitution in favor of liberty?) ee aa “ae 
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izens of Philadelphia, in regard to the freedom of speech 
and of the press. 
have not been violated in the action of Congress on the abo- 


of Alabama, suggested that it was disrespectful to the Sen- 


zation could not be dispensed with. 
cieties have, in effect, already nullified it. What 


— 


tenance to such a measure as we propose, It] bis'views of this agitating subject, and of the powers of | 
. . 


in reference thereto; which, were, in general, just | 
, and manifested a decided opposition to the dee | 
id proceedings of the Abolitionists, 


oe 
“Mr. ‘Tappan declined to present the petitions. 
Mr. Preston rose, and returned his thanks, as 
in the subject, for the independent course 
Mr. Tappan had determined to pursue. 
“ved that if other Senators would follow 
~aextfple, and refrain, entirely, from presenting 
ese memorials, it would be beneficial to the coun- 
” 
Preston should not limit kis thanks to the 
We venture to suggest to the 


Mr. 


“Resolved, that this Senate feels grateful to 
MR. PETER BUTLER, member of the legisla- 


method of disposing of abolition petitions—an ex- 


The other aspirant for the favor of ‘Southern 
The editor of 


First leap of the Sturgeon,—Our Legislature have re- 


The following is from the 
for the 30th ult. It isa brave com- 


As Shakspeare’s T'rinculo said of Caliban: 
he 


ement. 


hat have we here?—a man ora fish 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Mr. Srugeon, of Pa., presented the petition of certain cit- 
The petitions suggest whether these rights 


lition question, 
The petition was received by the Senate, when Mr, King, 


ate, and moved its reconsideration. ‘The reconsideration was 
ordered, and on motion of Mr, King, the Senate then voted 
to lay the motion to receive upon the table. 

Mr, Sturgeon took occasion to remark that he held the 
measures of the abolitionists in as great abhorrence as any 
member of the Senate. and that he should be content with 
any disposition of the memorial before the Senate.” 





IMPORTANT. 
We ask attention to the following communica- 


tion: 


Orrice or rox American A.S. Socirry, 
New York, Jan. 27, 1840. 


To the Executive Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Ohio, 
Dean Brerarex:— 

The special meeting of the American A, S, Society, “to 
provide means for carrying on the operations of the Society,” 
was held in this city on the 15th, 16th and 17th of the pre- 
sent month, ‘The subject for which the meeting was con- 
vened, was referred to a committee, who after much delib- 
eration brought in a report and resolutions. 

The report affirmed—That the calling of the meeting was 
a proper measure, and required by the exigencies of the 
cause—That the liberal donations made to the Executive 
Committee in the early part of the present Anti-Slavery 
year, had led them toextend the field of their operations in 
the publication of books, and the employment of agents, 
especially at the West—That the subsequent derangement 
in the monetary affairs of the country, and other causes, 
have embarrassed the Committee, and prevented them from 
carrying on the cause with the vigor which its importance 
demands—That the successful! prosecution of our enterprise 
requires that the Committee should be sustained, and should 
be furnished with the means of an increased efficiency cor- 
responding to the increased efficiency of the State Societies 
—That the Society has unlimited confidence in the Execu- 
tive Committee, and believe that all moneys entrusted to 
them will be expended in promoting the. legitimate objects 
of the Society, and none other, 
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can it do? Where are its resources? Its Committee 
we have excluded from all action within our sev- 
eral bounds; and atthis time there are state-societies 
in all the free states. After having thus deprived it 
of the means of acting, we expect it, nevertheless, 
to be efficient! If we could persuade the state- 
societies to let the Committee at New York con- 
duct-the whole business of raising fynds and com- 
missioning agents within their respective limits, 
there might be some reason in attempting to con- 
linue the national organization. ‘This cannot be 
done; the majority of these societies will yield no- 
thing. 


What then is the use of the national society? — 
Annually it is convened at New York; discusses 
ambiguous points in its own constitution; is agita- 
ted by the discrepant views of its members, on 
topics not immediately connected with the anti- 
slavery cause; considers proposed amendments; 
votes that it will not be held responsible for the re- 
ports of its Executive Committee; excludes this 
Committee from the wide field of anti-slavery 
operation; and leaves it without providing it any 
adequate resources for carrying on an efficient sys- 
tem of action. : 

Now the Committee at New York is composed 
of men, whose services we cannotafford to lose. 
They constitute a central point of influence and cor- 
respondence. ‘The power and wisdom with which 
they can act, have lately been demonstrated in the 
ease of the Amistad captives. Suppose then, that at 
the next anniversary,the national society quietly dis- 
solve itself. ‘This Committee will then be untram- 
meled. ‘They can act where and when they please. 
As their resources will depend on the amount of 
confidence reposed in them by the anti-slavery 
community, they will be bound by the strongest 
motives to act with discretion, and in uncom- 
promising accordance with the true standard oi 
abolitionism. ‘Their responsibility in this matter, 
(haviag no national organization to back them,) will 
keep them faithful. ‘hey would in tact constitute 
such a committee as the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. We confess we 
should prefer this change, to the present state of 
things. Now, the representation from the western 
states, at the annual meeting of the national socie- 
ty, is always extremely small. A few state socie- 
ties in the east send up a delegation that can carry 
any question they please; so it might readily hap- 
pen that decisions might be made which would in- 
volve us in the west in responsibilities, repugnant 
to our own judgment. ‘This risk would be obvia- 
ted by the proposed change; while the real union 
between us and our eastern brethren, and all its 
advantages, would still continue. And at the same 
time, the Committee at New York would be re- 
leased from its present crippling disabilities. 

The editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, we 
are glad to sce, takes a similar view of this matter. 

May it not become proper for the Executive 
Committee at New York to bring the question be- 
fore abolitionists generally? 








A WONDERFUL CASE=-OR THE PUWER 
OF Tex tH. - 


Perhaps the most interesting anti-slavery meet- 





They conclude their report as follows: Rares 

“And we trust that the State Auxiliary Societies will cor- 
dia!ly unite their efforts in raising the sums required, tu en- 
able our Executive Committee to discharge the debts incur- 
red in carrying on our work; to sustain until the annual 
mecting their home arrangements, including the Emancipa- 
tor; to issue suc! new publications as the cause may require; 
to diffuse our principles among the German population of our 
country; and tosupport their laborers in the field of the far 
west, until the State Societies there shall become able to 
carry on their own operations.” 

They recommended the, adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

“1, Resolved, That notwithstanding the organization of 
the State Socicties, and the efficient action put forth by 
them, we are as much asever convinced of the necessity 
and expediency of maintaining the national organization, 
and sustaining its Executive Committee, 

“2, Resolved, That the sum of ten thousand dollars is 
necessary to. relieve the Executive. Committee from their 
present liabilities, and sustain their arrangements to the 
end. of the year,—And that this sum be apportioned a- 
mongst the several State Societies, in the following ratio:— 


> New York, $2,000 
” Massachusetts, ¢ 2,500 


1,000 
800 
500 


1,500 


500 
500 


Anti-Slavery Society, $1,250 
Abolition, “ 1,250 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, | 
Rhode Island, 


Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 500 

New Jersey, 200 

Allowing each State to draw on the Executive Com- 
mittee for books, equal to one half of the amount paid. 

“3, Resolved, That the several State Societies be earnest- 
ly requested to use all diligence in making the collections 
and placing the sums designated in the treasury of the Na- 
tional Society, or adopt such other plans in conjunction with 
the Executive Committee as will relieve the Society from 
its present embarrassment.” 

The report and resolutions were thoroughly. discussed, and 
unanimously adopted. \ The meetitig was’ harmonious, and 
all present seemed anxious that the State Society would 
commence the work of raising the sums assessed to them 
without delay. 

Fora more full account of the doings of the Society, you 
are referred to the Emancipator of the 23d inst. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee held on the 
23d inst,, to consider the doings of the special meeting, the 
io resolution was adopted: 

=, That the Secretaries address a letter to the 
Exatitive Committees of the State Societies, asking them 
if they will raise the amount allotted to them by the spe- 
cial meeting; and if so, by what time this Committee may 
expect to receive the same,” 

You will perceive thatthe amount apportioned to your 
Society is $500. We need not say that the Committee are 
in ‘very embarrased circumstances, and will be glad to have 
aid from your Society as soon as your convenience will al- 
low, ‘They will receive the amount apportioned to you dy 
instalments, if more agreeable to you than ,to pay it all at 
once. And, such are the claims of the cause upon them, 
that they will receive it in small sums, if necessary. 

The books spoken of in the resolutions of the meeting, 
are now lying on our shelves, and we are anxious to see 
them abroad doing their appropriate work. Half the a- 
mount of money forwarded to us, will be returned in books, 
as you shall direct. 

Please give the Committee as. early a reply as your en- 
gagements will permit, and inform them what they may ex- 
pect from your Society. 

In behalf of the Ex, Com., 
Very respectfully, yours, 
JAMES G, BIRNEY, 
H. B. STANTON, 


A SUGGESTION, 


Epstern Society, $1,500 
Western ‘ 500 


_. Theeommunieation of the Parent Committee is 


before ou 


subseribers. Shall their appeal for aid be 
ull = & . 
uy t they will be able to raise the 
in Ohio, we have already made 
Committee. If it avail itself 
the five hundred dollars named 


as our apportionment, can easily be raised. So we 
think, ao 

It is painful to us to see the Committee at New 
York so straitened in its resources. ‘The truth is, 
it has beeome a scrious question whether un- 
der present circumstances, the national organi- 


on aem ? 


The state so- 


ing we have ever attended, was that held last Wed- 
nesday evening in Mr. Blanchard’s church. ‘The 
house was crowded, and a large number of listen- 
ers were congregated about the doors. ‘The point 
of attraction was the speaker, Dr. Brisbane, pastor 
of the first Baptist church in this city. ‘This gen- 
‘tleman, is a native of South Carolina, where he 
resided, and held a goodly number of slaves, until 
about a year or two ago, when he came to this place. 
Dislike of slavery, doubts with regard to its 
rightfulness, and a determination to place himself 
in a situation where he could study the subject and 
arrive at fixed conclusions, unendangered by lynch- 
law, and unbiassed by interest, were the causes of 
his removal. His conscience would not permit 
him to specuiate on his slaves, and yet his percep- 
tions of duty were then too obscure, to lead him to 
emancipate thein and bring them with him. He 
therefore disposed of them toa relation, (consulting 
their own feelings and connections,) attwo-hundred 
dollars less for each, ona long credit, than he 
was offered for them, cash. A little while after 
his arrival in Cincinnati, he subscribed for the 
Philanthropist, although, he says, he felt. that its 
very touch was polluting; and commenced in deep 
earnest an investigation of the whole question. 
We saw him at that time, and subsequently had 
Dr. 
showed himself, an honest and indefatigable inqui- 
rer after truth, and we predicted the result. He 
purchased copies of our most valuable publications. 
One by one his doubts were dissipated, his preju- 
dices removed; and at length he became a [ull be- 
liever in the doctrines and plan of measures of the 
American Anti-Slavery society. His conversion 
to abolitionism was accompanied by a determina- 
tion, to make an open avowal of it, and a full re- 
cantation of all that he had previously said or done, 
in supportof slavery. Accordingly, he immediate- 
ly wrote a most affectionate letter to the relation 
who had purchased his slaves, stating to him the 
change in his views, and his earnest desire to undo 
the wrong he had done, in selling what he had no 
right to hold as property. He offered to take back 
the slaves, with their issue, at the price for which 
he had sold them, (which, by the way, is conside- 
rably higher than their present market price,) and 
pressed him earnestly, and by the most solemn ap- 
peals, to accept the offer. He is now expecting an 
answer to the letter. ‘The whole cost will amount 
to about $10,000. His next step was, to seek 
some opportunity of bearing public testimony for 
the slave. This he did in his own church; and 
soon after cheerfully availed himself of the invitation 
of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery society, to give an ac- 
count of his past connections with slavery, and the 
gradual change in his views on the subject. It is 
not wonderful, that so many should have assembled 
to hear such a discouse. Nor is it to be wonder- 
ed at, that they were so deeply affected by it. 
Without doubt, it was a most eloquent and power- 
ful address, containing as it did, an experience, 
more deeply interesting than any we have ever had 
the pleasure of listening to, on the same subject; 
and delivered as it was, with all that pathos and ar- 
dent energy which are apt to distinguish the efforts 
of Southern speakers. 


frequent intercourse with him, Brisbane 


The Ladies have already requested the address 
for publication; and we expect soon to be able to 





lay it before our readers. We are sure that it will 


—— 


be read with the deepest interest, and that ijt con- 
tains matter deeply instructive to every ¢lass of 
people, anti-slavery and pro-slavery, in the North 
and in the South. My 
The case of Dr. Brisbane is attother eviden 
that our labors have not been in vain; and wid een 
foresee the influence it is yet to ave ovet his, 
hundred relations in the South? 006 (4 Pi 
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We have just room enough to inform our readers, that the 
vulgar messages sent to us sometime since on return papers, 
over the signatures of A. Casad and J. Henderson, were 
forgeries. Their letters to us, pronouncing them such, stiall 
be published next week. We regret exceedingly that they 
came too late for insertion this week. When reccivec, our 
paper was just going to press. 
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Tue Rocurster Freeman, edited by Myron 
Holley, Esq., so well known as the advocate of 
an abolition political party, has been discontinued. 
Mr. Holley was a man of talent, temperate and 
dignified. 


For the Philanthropist, 

« The Efiorts of Abolitionists only tighten the 

chains of Slavery.’ ; 

Mr. Epiror:—One of the most common ob- 
jections urged against the movements of the abo- 
litionists of the present day, is, that they tighten 
the chains of the slaves; and render their condi- 
tion still more wretched and hopeless; and the ig- 
ference is, that they ought to desist from their ¢f- 
forts. 

Now, if this objection be well founded, it speaks 
volumes for the tender mercies of slaveholders, 
who, Pharaoh-like, compel their slaves to make 
bricks without straw, because Moses and Aaron in 
the North, remonstrate with them, and entreat 
them to ‘let the people go.” But in the first place, 
I deny that the condition of the slaves on the 
whole has been made worse by the recent efforts 
for their emancipation; and in the second place, | 
deny, if it were true that it would prove what ma- 
ny would like to have it prove, viz: that the efforts 
of the abolitionists are doing more harm than good 
for the slave. . 

This objection has often been answered by a re- 
ference to the case of Pharaoh and Moses. But 
there isa case of recent occurrence which is ex- 
actly to the point. 

In the African Repository for the present month, 
(January, 1840) on page7, it issaid thai **Mr. Bux- 
ton of England, the Wilberforce of his day, has 
recently published a work on the Slave Trade, in 
which-he demonstrates that all the means hitherto 
employed to suppress that nefarious traffic, are 
wholly insufficient—nay, that they have even im- 
parted to the trade a spirit which has deepened its 
miseries to the poor négro. . . « » ‘The ae- 
tion of European governments in this matter, has 
indaced traders to abandon the old burthen ves- 
sels for new ones of short, thin model, in which 
the comfort of the wretched stowage is sacrificed 
tospeed. This is about the result of their hu- 
mane interference thus far.”’ It seems then, that 
the abolitionists are not the only philanthropists 
who are “tightening the chains of slavery,”’ and 
‘«deepeniug its miseries to the poor negro” by*‘their 
humane interference.’’ But whatis the inference? 
Shall European governments abandon “their lus 
mane interference’ in this matter? And shall the 
Colonization Society abandon its humane” inter- 
ference hecause it has contributed in the same way 





so “deepen the miseries of the poor negro?” For 
it cannot be denied, that ‘about the result” of its 
efforts ‘thus far,’”? has been to cause the slaves to 
provide themselves with vessale of greaterapced, 
&c., consequently of less comfort to the “wretch. 
ed stowage.”” But supposing that European gov- 
ernments have not yet succeeded in their efforts, 
aud have ‘‘only deepened the miseries of the poor 
negro,’’ does it follow that their “humane interfer- 
ence’’. has not waked up the civilized world to the 
horrors of this ‘nefarious traffic,” and prepared 
the way for something effectual to be done hereaf- 
ter? And does it not follow, that the unsuccessful 
efforts of the European governments and the Co- 
lonization Society together, will not demonstrate 
to the world, that the slave trade can never be a- 
bolished until slavery be abolished, and the mar- 
ket for slaves destroyed? 

The good physician does not withhold the am- 
putating knife because the operation is painful, 
when the life of his patient requires the loss ot his 
limb. It may sometimes be necessary to adminis- 
ter medicines which shall for a time increase the 
virulence of the disease they are intended to cure. 
It does not, therefore, follow, even if the efforts of 
abolitionists did produce the alleged effects that 
they ought to desist from their labors. But if we 
adopt the reasoning of some men on this subject, 
not only the abolitionists, but the European gov- 
erninents and the Colonization Society ought to 
abandon their enterprises. Moses certainly did 
not understand this riglit, or he never would have 
gone again to Pharaoh after the children of Israel 
began to complain of their increased burdens. 

But, Mr. Editor, there is another argument e- 
quaily conclusive, used by those same individuals, 
which I will notice. tis this: ‘The slaves are bet- 
ter taken care of in their present condition than 
they would be if free; and, therefore, they better 
remain where they are, than to be emancipated, 
and their masters are innocent in retaining them in 
theircare. [ shall not undertake to prove that 
this is not so, but see where this principle would 
lead us. 

If this principle be correct—if one man has a 
right to judge what is for the happiness of his fel- 
low, and if he has the power to put him where he 
thinks he will be the besttaken care of, I see no 
reason why we may not go to Cincinnati and trans- 
port the thousnnds of suffering poor to Columbus, 
and set them to work for the state. For it cannot 
be denied, that the convicts there, are betlér fed, 
hetter clothed, and especially better housed, than , 
thousands in all our ciiies, who, during these hard 
times, can find no employment. They are certain- 
ly free from many of the cases and anxieties which 
daily oppress those that are at liberty, and it would 
save the police of the city of New-York much 
trouble, if they would provide a home at Black- 
well’s Island. Sing Sing, or Auburn, for the thou- 
sands of journeymen and apprentices who lounge 
about the streets for want of employment, fit and 
ready instruments for riots and mobs. And, per- 
haps, the slaves themselves, in coming years, may 
think it is best for their masters to act on this prin- 
ciple, and change places with them. They may 
think that their health and that of their wives and 
daughters, would be greatly promoted by a little 
exercise in the open air in the cotton or rice patch, 
or in breaking hemp, or killing tobacco worms: and 
especially by exchanging their luxurious living for 
a little coarser fare. 

A peck of corn per week, they might think, 
would be much more conducive to health, than. the 
luxuries which now load their tables. They would 
no longer have the dyspepsies or the gout;-nor 
would the ladies have to paint their pale, death- 
like looking faces to give them the appearance of 
health—-for such plain diet, and such exercise, 
would cause the bloom of real health to rest upon 
their cheeks, 

We might suggest many other improvements 
which might be made in society, if we should a- 
dopt this principle. All the gamblers, drunkards, 
and loafers in the country might be disposed of, so 
that they would do very little injury to themselves 
orto society.. But they will, no doubt, suggest 
easel to your readers, so that I will-not en- 
arge, 





Yours respectfully, B, 
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they invoke that legislative action? You must as- 
sume that they are too indisercet to be trusted with 
the discussion of momentous subjects. We, the 
temporary agents of the J’eopie, must stifle their 
petitions, lest they contain foolish and inflammato- 
ry suggestions. We must protect them against 
their own worst enemies—themselves. We must 

ot even trust ourselves so far as to hear them 

ad. Jest they poison ourown minds. Sir, what 
is to protect any other interest or object from simi- 
lar outrage at the hands of a majority in the fluc- 
tuation of men’s passions and opinions? Take, 
for example, the principle of the pre-emption laws, 
or any other connected with the public lands. The 
very term petition implied feebleness; a triumph- 


ant majority needed not its aid, and scorned its ac- | 


cents. 

There was a fashion here of talking about ‘‘fa- 
natics” and ‘fanaticism.”” He would like gentle- 
men who were so fond of ‘defining their position,” 
to attempt occasionally to define the swelling words 
which so often passed on this floor for argument. 
How was it at the South? Gentlemen of each 
party from that region would tell you, ina spirit of 
candor, that they saw no harm in the respectful con- 
sideration of these petitions, and really thought this 
the best way to dispose of them, but that the feel- 
ing at home was so strong they dared not act on 
their own judgments. ‘They feared to encounter 
misrepresentation; it might cost them their seats; 
it was necessary to run a race as to who could be 
the most ulfra in denunciation. Now, it seemed a 
little hard that members who were under these ra- 
ther humiliating influences should undertake to 
read lofty lectures to Northern men, who had bra- 
ved and defied erroneous uotions at home, at all 
personal hazards, but who reverenced the right of 
petition too much to see it treated with mockery. 
One was fanaticism, if you pleased, in favor of a 
principle solemnly believed to be of inestimable 
value; the other a blind and headlong passion a- 
bout what was, at best, mere form; a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, turning on calculations purely 
selfish. 

Mr. B. said the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Cooper) had gone into statements about the value 
of the South to the North, and the effect of a sepa- 
ration upon exchanges andcommerce. He always 
felt pained in listening to these statistics of disu- 
nion. ‘They had an irritating and pernicious effect. 
Even in private associations for trade, where the 
object is mere gain, men of spirit would not endure 
teasing allusions to the inequality of advantages a- 

mongst the pariners, but w ould break away at any 
pecuniary sacrifice. He believed the Union indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of every portion cf it. 
Tracing, as he did, the earliest, the nearest, the 
tenderest relation of life to the South, he yet be- 
lieved that blood did not rule his better guides, but 
that he spoke the convietions of a dispassionate 
judgment. He believed, further, that a separation 
would be the prelude to contests, unexampled in 
their sanguinary and ferocious character, not only 
between rival States, but even between rival cities; 
we would be an easy prey to any foreign Power. 
There were other considerations that lay even deep- 
er with him. Our fathers had established this U- 
nion by their joint labors in the council and in the 
field. They bequeathed it to us, with that solemn 
injunction which Washington had embodied in 
his farewell warning, against any thing that might 
tend to disturb it. Yes, sir, during how many try- 
ing years did our fathers stand round the same 
éamp-fires, and cheer the watches of the night 
with high hopes of what awaited their descend- 
ants, ina long and glorious future? Shall we im- 
piously disappoint them? Shall we be found en- 
gaged in miserable bickerings as to which is the 
most highly favored portion of the inheritance?— 
Sir, [love rather to dweil habitually upon the thou- 
sand endearing and ennobling ties that bind us to- 
gether—upon that commen fund of glory which 
comes downtous from Saratoga and Yorktown, 
“from the Brandywine, from Monmouth, from Eu- 
taw, and the Cowpens. I cannot calculate the | 
value of the Union any more than I can ealeulate 
the value of any other sacred tie. [have no ta- 
bles by which to find in coin an equivalent for ob- 
jects most precious to the heart. Sir, I do not al- 
Inde to any thing that fell from the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Coorer;) but how often, of late, are 
we saddened by glib and flippant allusions to se- 
paration, as if it were a mere dispersion from 
a fashionable watering-place, at the first touch of 
frost! 

The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Cooper.) 
who evidently takes up this subject ina fair, candid 
temper, entreats us to go amongst our constituents 
and set them right. Sir, I would be happy to find 
him in the midst of us; happy to take him into the 
fields of labor; happy to see him mingle familiarly 
with men of stout arms and honest hearts; and 
take his bit of dinner with them, under the hedge, 
at twelve o’clock. fe would find them plain, sin- 
eere, intelligent; devoted to the Union, and view- 
ing as brethren all who inhabit any portion of our 
wide land. It must be borne in mind that each 
one of these persons is, under the doctrine of Mr. 
Van Buren, as ratified by the South, the deposito- 
ry of a portion of that power which must finally 
settle the question of expediency; and that his bal- 
lot is as efficacious in sending a Representative to 
this floor as that of Mr. Van Buren or any other 
individual. He must, therefore, be treated as a ra- 
tional being. Now, it was very questionable whe- 
ther the honorable gentleman could persuade these 
people that the petitions on this subject, respectful- 
ly worded, were not treated in a way derogatory 
to the right, and in contempt of it. His explana- 
tions would fail to convince them, as they have 
failed to convince me. He will never make them 
believe that there is overwhe!ming danger in say- 
ing, in areport that all can read, what he is anx- 
ious to impress upon them ina private conversa- 
tion. 

The gentleman called upon us, also, to put down 
inflammatory newspapers. Did he not know that, 
so long as there was excitement in the public 
mind, whether about slavery, religion, politics, or 
any thing else, it would be ministered to? We 
kept up the fires of these manufactories. The cry 
of persecution gave interest and support to such 
publications. If you ordered the petitions to be 
burned by the common hangman, the hearts of 
those who conduct abolition papers would leap 
with joy; it would make their fortunes, Pursue 
a different course, and the torches will languish 
and go out. 

Mr. Speaker, do not believe, and never have 
believed, that there is serious cause for uneasiness, 
except from the vile attempts to deceive and embit- 
ter the South, for the mere party purposes of the 
hour. Discard these false issues. Cease to put 
into the hands of every petitioner, in exchange for 
his paper, a broad banner blazoned with emblems 
precious in the sight of a free people. Meet the 
question fairly, and see who will be most steadfast 
and inflexible in maintaining your just rights,. By 
the attempt to stifle or evade these petitions, you 
give them an air, atleast, of being unanswerable. 
It betrays that fear of discussion which the People 
have been taught to regard as charncteristic of des- 
potism. It seemed to belong to the system of send- 
ing to the Bastile, under a Jeftre de cachet, those 
whom it was thought imprudent to put upon trial. 
These people come here abolitionists, without 
weight or influence; you take them up; you insist 
on making something very different and far more 

imposing out of them; you seem emulous even of 
Divine inspiration, and would send forth each pub- 
Tiean or fisherman as the Apostle of a Great Prin- 
geile! Sir, L rejoice at the active and stubborn 
ling of resistaace in the conntry, and would cul- 
“tivate rather than repress it. If there be error, rea- 
son is left free to combat it. You give currency 
and triumph to these petitions, by shrinking from 
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them as something which it is perilous to expose 
to open day. If you could put the Scriptures un- 
der this sort of ban, they would be sought after 
with an avidity rendering all Bible Societies super- 
fluous. ‘'he truth is, sir, we are held together 
only by an enlightened Public Opinion, and when 
that is not to be relied upon, the Union cannot be 
preserved, and, indeed, is not worth preserving. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ou the Subject of Abolition Petitions. 
House of Representatives, January 22, 1840. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the 
standing rules of the House, to be numbered the 
21st: 

“Every petition presented by the Speaker, or 
by any member, with a brief verbal statement of 
its contents, shall be received, unless objection be 
made to its reception for special reason; and when- 
ever objection shall be made to the reception of a 
petition, the name of the member objecting, and 
the reason of the objection, shall be entered upon 
the journal. ‘The question in every sych case 
shall be, Shall the petition be rejected? and no 
petition shal be rejected but by a majority of the 
members present.” 

»~Mr. ADAMS said it was _ his intention to detain 
the House but for a short period; indeed, he had 
been much inclined to suffer the question on the 
resolution, which afier many attempts he had at 
length succeeded in presenting to the House to be 
taken without debate. ‘The proposition, said Mr. 
A., isavery simple one, and relates to the recep- 
tion of petitions presented to this House on any 
and all subjects. It is not confined to petitions 
praying for the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade in the District of Columbia; nor to any other 
of that class of petitions, commonly known by the 
name of abolition petitions: a term exceedingly 
indefinite in itself, and in regard to which this 
House has had a ten-days debate without coming 
to any understanding asto what is meant by it. I 
shall not now enter upon that subject atall, nor 
shall I discuss the subject of abolition, nor of sla- 
very, norof the slave-trade in any form. If I 
were todo so, I should think it necessary to en- 
large the field very much. As it is,a vast amount 
of time has been expended without coming to an 
issue of any consequence whatever to this House 
or to the country. I say this because, on the prop- 
ositions relating to memorials on abolition, the 
classes of those memorials are so very imperfectly 
defined that no man in this House knows what 
memorials would be received, and what would be 
rejected, under any of the resolutions which have 
been offered. ‘To exemplify: the first class of 
these memoriols pray for the abolition of slavery 
and of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
Well, gentlemen have wasted their eloquence in 
making constitutional objections against the recep- 
tion of such memorials by this House, contending 


‘that Congress has no power to legislate on that 


subject. Admit that, (which I no not,) but sup- 
pose it is a valid reason for the rejection of all pe- 
litions on this subject, there is another class which 
pray for the abolition of slavery and of the slave- 
trade in the Territory of Florida. What becomes 
of all these constitutional objections when the ques- 
tion relates to the Territories?’ ‘That case pre- 
sentsa different question, and must be metby a 
different argument. Supposing, however, both 
these classes of memorials to be included in your 
resolution, there is still another slass which pray 
that no new State shall be admitted into the Union 
whose Consiitution tolerates the existence of sla- 
very. Not one of the arguments which we have 
supposed valid against the other classes of petitions 
applies to this class; and supposing you to exclude 
all which relate to slavery in this District ar in the 
Territory, that does not exclude these, and a> «oon 
as onc of them shall be presented, the whole sub- 
ject of slavery and of the slave-trade will be as 
completely open to discussion as it would have 
been on the other classes of memorials. A fourth 
class relates to the admission of the Territory of 
Florida as a slave State. Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to admit or not to admit; the ques- 
tion then arises, shall Florida be received or not re- 
ceived? And here again is the whole subject open 
to discussion. I shall not enter on the discussion, 
but [say that these memorials throw the whole 
subject open as much as any of those which have 
been specified in the resolution under discussion. 
But, besides all these, there is another and a dis- 
tinet class of petitions which pray for the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the Republic 
of Hayti. I do not believe that it isin the mind of 
any gentleman in this House to raise a constitu- 
tional question on that subject. It is indisputably 
in the power of Congress to acton such a prayer; 
and when such a memorial shall be brought up 
here, the whole subject of slavery and of the slave- 
trade is as fully open for discussion as it could 
have been on a petition praying for the abolition 
of slavery in this District. I will not go further; 
but I put it to gentlemen who complain of the 
waste of time, and of the agitationin the country, 
occasioned by the reception of abolition memori- 
als, to inquire of themselves, and answer to them: 
selves, how long they think that the discussion of 
slavery and of the slave-trade can be excluded 
from this House? [ask whether they expect to 
suppress that disenssion here by refusing to re- 
ceive petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Supposing a resolution 
passes, that petitions on this specific subject shall be 
excluded, you do not get rid of the general subject; 
it goes further. I ask again, is there here any in- 
dividual who has the slightest fear of any member 
rising in his place and offering a resolution to abol- 
ish slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Yolumbia? I wish they would only allow it to 
be done, that they may see what number of votes 
can be obtained in support of such a proposition. 
I say this in kindness to the South; if their object 
is to put down petitions of that character. I do in 
my conscience believe that the first thing they 
should do is to admit them to be presented. If, 
out of the whole two hundred and forty votes, 
such a measure receives ten, I shall be much sur- 
prised, Asto myself, have long ago professed 
my belief onthe subject. From the time that [ 
first entered this House, which is now, I think, be- 
tween eight and nine years, I have always de- 
clared that am not prepared for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in this District; and since the 
adjournment of the last Congress I have explicitly 
avowed my sentiments on that matter to the very 
petitioners who pray for it, and who have sent me 
their memorials to be presented here. With the 
exception of my friend from Vermont, over the 
way, (Mr. Stape,) who, I am obliged to believe, 
is prepared for such a measure, I do not know 
another gentleman in this House who I think 
would go for it. ‘There may be many others; Ido 
not say there are not; but I do not myself know of 
one, nordo I believe that ten votes could be got 
for such a proposition in this House. And even 
my friend from Vermont himself, whose able ar- 
guinent against slavery, delivered last week, was 
not as much attended to in this House as it will be 
by this nation—even he, who, I believe, once of. 
fered to introduce a bill for that object, declared to 
to ug, in that argument, that abolitionists general- 
ly attributed far more importance to the measure 
than he himself did. I take it for granted that he 
would vote forsuch a measure, but [think it at the 
same time extremely likely that, when the House 
eame to be divided, he would find himself in the 
“glorious minority of one?” Tsay again to gen- 
tlemen of the South, if you want peace, if your ob- 
is to allay agitation, if you want to see 
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the real opinion of the Representa- 
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tion men, offer yourselves, or get some 
offer, a- resolution for the immediate ab 
slavery in this District, and call the yeas a 
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ADVERTISEMENTS | 
HORACE C. GROSVENQR, 


ENGRAVER, 


South side Third st., opposite the Poge 
(Ur Stairs. 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS, 


For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 

Main street between 4th and 5th, East side, 
(Up stairs.) 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E, Grimke’s Ap- 
peal, Smith to Smylie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G. Smith to Henry Clay, all in one 
volume. 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Anti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by Mrs. Child; Bourne’s Picture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler’s Prose and Po- 
etical works; Emancipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountain; Gustavus Vassa; History of Penneyl- 
vania Hall; Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of Slavery; Light and Trath; Law of Sla- 
very 8 vo; Memoir of E. P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat- 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Wheat- 
ly, a slave; Quarterly A S Magazine; Rankin’s Letters; 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soe,; 
Wesley’s Thoughts; Does the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and Why work for the slave? bound in one volume; 
Testimony of God against slavery; ‘Tracts, miniature series 











bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral jogs 


condition of slaves; What is Abolition? The ten Gon 
ments; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation safe; Prot... 


slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts, pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems, 

American Slavery AS IT IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. S. Society; Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of American Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women of the south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of Texas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUE their RIGHTS and DARE maintain them, and 
a large number of other publications too numerous to 
mention. 


very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers a 


HUGH GLASGOW, 
VENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER. 
Fifth Slreet between Vine and Race. 
CINCINNATI. 
AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 
Atonzo Barter, 
Asa Smirua, 


¢ General Agents, 


on10, 

Alba Coleman, Andover, Ashtabula co. 

Rev, S, Buckingham McConnelsville, Morgan co. 
David Putnam, Jr. Harmar, Washington co. 
Joseph Goulbourn, Salem, columbiana co. « 

Dr. Wm. Blackstone, Athens, Pike co. 

James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 

Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Helmes co. 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 

Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe, 

Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 

Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co, 
Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland ca. 

Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 

A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam, “ 

Lemuel Jones, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. “ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 

C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. “ 

Ralph Hickox, Warren, 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 

Lewis Rice, Clevelund, Cuyahoga ce. 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creel:, Richland ca. 
A. S. Grimes, Mansfield. “ 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. J 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, ‘ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, dams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 

Saml. C. McConnell, Vew Petersburg ‘ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington Cl, House. 

Dr, M, C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 

Dr, Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 

George Orr, Steubenville. 

Robt. E, Gillett, Oberdin. 

M. Churchill, P. 12. Greensburgh, Trumbull co, 

F. D. Parish, Sundusky. 

Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 

©. R. Hamline, Hudson. 

John Lane, Tallmadge. 

Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 

James W. Weld, Richfield, Medina co. 
INDIANA, 

John N. Wilson, Crawfordsville. 

Levi Coffin, New Garden Wayne co. 

Joseph Pierson. P M Lynn, Randolph co. 

Charles Hinley, P M Carthage, Rush co. 

Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co. 
John M. Carr, P. M. Camden, Jay co. 

D. 8. Hudson, Madison, Jefferson co. 

Rev. James Dickson, Portland Mills, Putnum co. 

Wm. Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
Wn, Beard, Liberty. 
ILLINOIS, 
Willard & Carpenter, Alton. 

Rev, John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 

Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry co. 

Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville 

Rey. James H. Dickey, Hennepin 
‘Rev, Roniulus Barnes, Washington. 

R, Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell ca. 

Rey. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 

B, B. Hamilton, Ozter Creek, 
MICHIGAN. 
B. H. Lewis, Palmyra, 

Rev, I. L. Tomlinson, Adrian, 

John Dewy, P, M. Napoleon. Jackson co. 
Elder John J. Fulton, Jackson co. 
Nathan Power, Farmington, Oakland co. 

Dr. A. B. Palmer, Tecumseh, Lenawee c0. 

A. A. Copeland, Yysilanti, Washington co. 
B. F. Root, P. M. Elba, Washtenaw co, 
Havey Bliss, Blisgfeld, Lenawee, co. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 

Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 

Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 

E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapt 
IOWA TERRITORS 

Aaron Street, jr. P. M. Sad 
Wm, Olney, Esq. Wew Lexin 
RHONE ISLAND, — 
Josiah Cady, Providence. * 

NEW YORK, © 
R. G. Williams, Vew York City, 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. a 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


A. W, Townsend, Faliston, ; 
Rev. H. C. Howells, Pittsburgh, ~ 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I. Knapp, Boston, 
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ULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 


i I will contract to sell, and deliver in October or Novem- 
ber from 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees of my 


a 


own growth which measure frora 6 or 7 feet in height. 
They are remarkably healthy, anvigorows plants, and 
warranted genuine. Orders for the Southern, Mexican and 
Texian Markets shall be immediately attended to. 
THOMAS EMERY. 





No. 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 

| TREES. 

tibers haveon hand and will continue to receive 

the. Merus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 
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ae HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Salem, Columbiana Co, O. Sept. 10 1830, 


EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 


No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati. 


JOHN H. LOVEJOY, 


ENGRAVER, 
106 Mary Street, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


COLORED SCHOOL , 


The subscriber has been teaching a school for about a year 
and a half for the colored people in German township Darke 
co. Ohio, : 

A few young men and women can find accommodations 
on reasonable terms, 

It is intendéd tocommence the winterterm about the first 
of November, Competent instruction with be provided 
for all who may attend. 

















E. 8S. GRUMLEY. 


September 17th, 1839, 30-t/. 
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M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
& BLIND MANUFACTUKERS, 
Rih st. betiveen Main & Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839. 34—1f 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 


commended in the certificate below. 
JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 


CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, held in June, 1839. 
Joun A. Wiseman, 
G. W. Puicties, 
Jessx O’Nett, 
Joun P. Footer, President, 
L. T. We ts, Secretary. 


“SLAVERY AS IT IS, 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it circulating. 

Also, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 
-~ Optoder 29th,-1839, 


Mr. Eviror:--Please cut from your exchange paper, the 
Quincy (Il.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Ent & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and uséful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. 





Judges. 
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RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 19— 

~ MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
The Subscribers have several Thousand growing prosper- 
Fously in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Persons wishing 
to make purchases for next year, may address (post paid) 
JAMES G. BIRNEY, Wew York, 
WM. Al BL AUKNNIGY-crmermreee 
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ON LOW SPIRITS. 


Low spirits is a certain state of the mind accompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined to those particular regions of the abdomen techni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas. 

Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesss, spasmodic pains and often an_ utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also lan- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement of the nervous system. The mental feelings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity, The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 


weakest. i , E 
- Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 


| study, protracted to a late hour in the night, and rarely re- 


Hieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstruction of the mensus) or more im- 
portant organs within tae abdomen is frequeat cause. 
Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos- 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient, We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm, Evans’ Apcerient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. The bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti-spasmodic) are an infalliahle reme- 
dy, and without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. 
Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ty, butit should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms, 
Dr. Wm. Evans, Camomile and Family Aperient Pills 
for sale by his several agents throughout the Uniun, See 
list of agents in this paper. 
Price 75 cts. a package, which contains a bottle of Camo- 
mile Pills and a box of Aperient Pills. 


CAUTION. 


Dr. Wm. Evans will not be responsible for the genuine- 
ness of the Camomile Pills unless they are bought of Dr. 
Evans’ advertised agents, ‘There is one agent in every 
county. Buy of none but agents, as many druggists who 
are otherwise respectable, have imposed upon the invalid 
by selling a spurious article. Wholesale druggists are not 
Dr. Evans’ agents; therefore respectable dealers in the coun- 
try ought not to get a spurious article of them, but write for 
the genuine to 100 Chatham street, N. Y., where the Pills 
are manufactured and sold wholesale. Only place in Lou- 
isville for the sale of his celebrated medicines, is at his 
General Western Office, 47 Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 


HIGHLY LUPORTANT. 


Nervous diseases, liver complaint, dyspepsia, billious dis- 
eases, piles, consumption, coughs, colds, spitting of blood, 
pain in the chest and side, ulcers, female weakness, mercu- 
rial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low spirits, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, less of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodily weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical faintings, hysterics, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night mare, rheumatism, asthma, tic doulouroux, 
cramp, spasmodic affections, and those who are victims to 
that'most excruciating disorder, Govt, wiil find relief from 
their sufferings by 9 course of Dr..Wm, Evans medicine. 
nausea; vomiting, pains in the side, limbs, head, 

sack, dimness or confusion of sight, noises in the 

nside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, tremors, 
Watchings, agitation, anxiety, bad dreams, spasms. 


I. |. Principal Office 100 Chatham street, New York, 


THE FOLLOWING 
Interesting and astonishing facts, are amongst the numer- 
ous Cures performed by the use of Dr. Wm. Evans’ 

Medicines. 

Principal Office, 100 Catham street, New York, where 
the Dr. may be consulted personally or by letter (post paid) 
from any part of the United States, &c, Persons requiring 
medicines and advice, must enclose'a bank note, or order, 

3 CERTIFICATES. 


More Conclusive proofs of the extraordinary efficacy of 





De. Wm, Evans’ celebratod Camomile and Aperient Anti- 
agers os ‘ 
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Billions Pills, in alleviating afflicted mankind,-—Mr, Robert 
Cameron, 101 Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of a peculiarly foetid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, greatdebility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 
joying perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received. 

Astama. Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 
Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 
rest, nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 
stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 
restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal position without 
the sensation of impending suffocotion, palpitation of the 
heart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain of the stomach; 
drowsiness, great debility and deficiency of the nervous en- 
ergy. Mr. R. Monroe gave up every thought of recovery, 
and dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
terested in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in complete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease. He wishes to 
say his motive for this declaration is, that those afflicted 
with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
heis happily restored, may likewise receive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 

Liver Complaint—Ten years standing.—Mrs.Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaint restored to health through the treat- 
ment of Dr. Wm. Evans. Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, tutal loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of- extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the right side, could 
not lay on her lefiside without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the functions of the liver, 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cia''s, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs. 
Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluable pre- 
parations, which effectually relieved her of the above distres- 
sing symptoms, with others, which it is not essential to in- 
timate, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsbu: gh, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 

Husband of Hannah Browne. 
Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837. 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


cp Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr, 
Wm. Evans’ Medicines, — Dyspepsia, ten years standing. 
—Mr, J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm, Evans, 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating. pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and emaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and-pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree of languor and faintuess; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness. 

«Mr. Mc Kenzie is daily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual. 
He is willing to give any infurmution to the afflicted res. 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 


An extraordinary and remarkable cure,—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
completely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as foll: ws: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of ‘he mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, la:situde 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 

——— MARY DILLON, 

Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case,— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great ments! despondency, se- 
vere flying pains, in the chest back aru sJce, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involustery sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upoo ‘he “2e0\ exercise. 

Mr, Solomon had applied to the mcv.t eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the powor of medicine to 
restore him to hea th; however as his affirtion had reduced 
him to a very deplorable condition, and having been re- 
commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficuity reptired to the office and 
procured a package to which, h2 says ‘16 is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and fiiends, He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. 

rersons desirous of further information, will be satisfied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New York. 


Mrs. Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, eructation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsical aver- 
sion to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sions of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquietude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, 

Mr, Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and had recourse to numerous medicines but could not ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, till 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 

She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 
ble of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that she 
enjoys as good health at present as she did at any period of 
her existence. 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836, 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, Evans, 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: 

Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thousands 
since (besides myself.) would have experienced its wonder- 
ful effects on the nervous system. ‘The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for him to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, but the ealm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 
pose, Ifsome one then had known the secret of concentra- 
ting the medical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 
have been immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 
of suffering men. 

The above lines were prompted from the effect I have 
experienced from Dr. Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 

Yours, with esteem, SHELDON G. GILUERT. 

Durham, Greene County, New York. 


Dr- Wm. Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky.,—and by 8, ©. Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
Connelsville; Simpson and Seaman, Malta. E. Short and 
Co., Lowell. J. Mills and Co,, Marietta, D, Barber, Ches- 
ter. H.R. Gilmore, Athens, Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan, Rogers, Martin 
and Co., Circleville, Webster, Melwin and Co,, Washing- 
ton. Wm, Hibben, Wilmington, F, and A, S, Evans, 
Hillsboro, Wm. Bell, Creenfisid. CC, and N, Bell, Bain- 
bridge. J, P. Campbell, Chillicothe, Elias Long, Jack- 
son. Turnerand Porter, Piketon. Culbertson and Cham- 
bers, West Unions Murphy and Ridgway, Ripley, Mak- 
lan and Barns, Georgetown, White, Thomas and Co,, Ba- 
taviy. Geo, Hardy, Lebanon. Jno. Hivling and Co., Xenia, 
A. Mattox and Co,, Springfield. T. H. Stevens, Urbana. 
Mellvain and Harriott, Maysville, Brown and Welch, De- 
laware. J.D. Butler, Marion, Walker and Spining, Belle- 
fontaine, Hugh Thompson, Sidney. Wm, S.ott, Piqua. 
Foller and Day, Troy. Enyart ond Acly. Middletown. 
Cyrus Johnson, Franklin, Saml. Shown, Dayton,  Mat- 
thias Reiser and Co,., Rossville. Earhart an! ‘Tapscott, 
Hamilton, J. G, Moore, Madison, Ia. Tuly and Penning- 
ton, New Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ advertised 


BEDSTEADS. 

New and Important patented right & left wood screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactared on the corner of 
Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 
best and most convenient bedstead ever in use. Orders 
for the above article, may be addressed to 
HENRY BOyp, 

26—4f. 
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Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 
; PIANO FORTES, | 
: Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment @ 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black- 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st,, between 
Lawrence and Pike, 
January 21, 


1—tf, 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 


hone. Try them and be satisfied, 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets, 


C. DONALDSO teoo. * 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE. 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep con 


stantly on hand, which they off 
ly . y offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, ‘on 


ee 

















CAUTION. _ 
The season of the year is approaching when coughs and’ 
colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 
rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter b +78 
posure, imprudence, and more than all, neglect, lay the hen 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs, No medicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds in te- 
moving diseases from the lungs, as ‘“Watasia,” Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine Tes- 
ee . health has been perfect, : 
very family should provi i i 
on eae ly provide themselves with so invalua- 
For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Main st 
4 doors north of Front, Cincinnati, and at the principal dr g 
stores in this city and the United States, ” 
November, 12, 1839, 


Anti-slavery Almaiuacs, 
for 1840. 

Just arrived and for saie at the Ohio Anti-Slave 
ie i Let every Abolitionist take meas 
a wide and thorough circulation. It contains 4 
with 14 “pictorials.” all for 6 1-4 cents being Pri my 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public 
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ures to give it 


NEW MAP OF OHIO. 

This new and splendid Map is now in the course of deliv. 
ery,and subscribers will be furnished as fast as the agent 
can supply them. 

Extract from the Report of the Commit 

tre tee of th 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. ae 
_“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and donot hesi- 
= webcie that we believe it to be one of the best execu: 
ted a 8 ; 
ued #2 mo t cofrect Maps at our state that we have ever 

“Kesolved, That the President be authori 

, ‘ orised t: 
thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Onie br ihe 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which report 
was accepted and i i 
- ae ed and resolution unanimously adopted, March 
Columbus, June, 8, 183 
In compliance with the provisions of an act of the a 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27, 1838, We have examined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 

JISEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohi 

Canter B. Hanan, See. of Stace; ei ipa 

The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also section- 
al Maps of Towa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Ind_ana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps o 
the United States, and World, large Maps of Indiana: 


(ap 





: FARMS FOR SALE. 
A good fair of 160 acres, situated 8 miles from town, hav 





ing 80 acres in cultivation, a frame house with 6 rooms, a 
hall and acellar; also, two substantial frame barns, a lar, 
stable, a spring house, a smoke house, and other eut butt. 
dings: likewise, a garden, a summer house, a good orchard 
of various kinds of choice fruit tress, two wells and man , 
spsings. The land is good and welt situated for albumen’ 
A fortile farm of 60 or 123 acres, situated upon a good 
road, 7 niles from town, with about half in tillage. Pn 
house having 4 iooms anda cellar, a commodious frame 
barn,a cider house with a mill, a good orchard and several 
ow . “ ‘a "4 . 
pings The land is first rate,-and consists of hill and bot- 
A fertile farm of 337 a¢ 
upon, aturnpike road, 
frame house having 8 roo 
with 3 rooms, a cellar, a 
other buildings; 


eres, situated 12 miles from town 
liaving. 160 acres in cultivation, a 
ms and’a cellar; also, a brick house 
> a milk house, three frame barns, and 
likewise two good orchards, an excellent 
garden, having strawberry beds, currant and goosberry bush- 
es, and various ornamental shrubs. The land is rich, and 
consists of bottom and upland; it is well watered ‘with 
springs, a creek and a well, é 

A farm of 120 acres situated 15 miles from town, upon the 
the Ohio. having a frame house with 5 rooms. There are 


40 acres in cultivation, 25 rich bottom and 
' ; , the rest 
land, It will be sold low for cash. sida 


A Desirable Country Seat. situated 6 miles from town, up- 
on a good road, having 26 acres of land, 15 of which are in 
cultivation; also a new frame house with 4 rooms, a hall, a 
kitchen, a cellar and a porch; likewise a wood house a 
spring and a garden with 30 choice fru:t trees, The land is 


pate and well located for culture, It will be sold low for 
goods, 


A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, 13 
miles above Louislville, having 70 to 80 acres in culture a 
a good brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar, a commadioys 
frame barn, with a stable and carriage house, a stone milk 
house, a good orchard of choice iruit trees of various sorts, 
anda Superior garden abounding with flowers and fruit trees 
of select kinds. The land is exce'lent and very well situa- 
ted for cultivation. _ 

City property will be taken in payment for these farms. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No 11, 
December, 1 ,—40, tf. East Fourth street. 


MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Bcotlend, by Eason 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account 
Thomas Emery with Messas, Baring Brothers & Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose use 
is designe’ must be particularly stated. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St 








Miles’s Compound Extract of 
TOMATO PILLS. 


_WE are happy to acknowledge the growing interest ma 
nifested by an enlightened and discriminating publie im the 
success of the TOMATO Medicine. 

The fact that we make known to the faculty its elements 
and explain to them, upon inquiry, every thing in relation 
to the modus operandi, which it is all-essential- should. be 
known, to enable the physician tq understand fully w 
heis prescribing, and of couase to know the results, whic 
should follow, with the same degree of certainty, that he 
can know them in the administration of any other article 
removes from it every suspicion of quackery, and places i 
on a par with other important remedial agents, Conse 
quently there is no physician who, having tested its opera 
tion and efficacy in the removal of disease, may not pre 
scribe the Compound Tomato Extract with as much pro 
priety as he can prescribe a preparation which he has, him 
self compounded, 

To puff our medicine into general use, has never made 
any part of our plan of action; and our friends who have 
noticed our communications, will absolve us of any such 
attempt. We believe it to possess as valnable medical 
properties, and as great a therapeutic influence over the 
system, as any other simple or compound preparation to be 
found in the materia medica.” But it has been our object 
to bring it before the public, principally by means of sub- 
mitting it to the scrutiny and experience of those whom ust 
necessarily be the best judges of its intrinsic merits—the 
physicians, We were willing, after a fair trial, to abide by 
their decision, and we have not been disappointed in the 
result, 

Unlike the thousand secret nostrums of the day, this ar- 
ticle does not fear the scrntiny and investigation of physi- 
cians. but rather courts it. If, therefore, there is any com 
pound preparation put up for general and family use which 
should be eneouraged and extensively patronized. hy the 
medical profession, it is the genuine Tow to Medicine 
and we trust we shall, ere long, have the satisfocton of seé- 
ine it in geners! use. and its excellence duly aj preciated by, 
all, whose opinion is of any value, however sceptical ann 
prejudiced they may beat present. 








agentsin all the principal towns in the United States, 





April 9th, 1839. u— 





